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The History of Guilford From its first Settle- 
ment. 


Guilford whose Indian name was Menunkatuck 
was purchased of the Native Indians who Dwelt 
upon the Land* there. The Inhabitants who pur- 
chased, & first Setled it, were a part of the Ad- 
yenturer* who came in the first Embarkation with 
M' Eaton & to New:Haven, for the Sake of Reli- 
gion & Liberty: and was the first Town, Next 
after new:haven itselfe Setled in the Colony. 

The Inhabitants who Purchased & first Setled 
it Principally came from Kent & Surry adjoyn- 
ing to London, And in Remembrance of the 
Land & place of Their Nativity from whence they 
Embarked, they Gave the name of Guilford to 
the Town, 

As they were a part of Mt Eaton* & Hopkins’ 
Emigrants, They at first Landed, with them at 
New:Haven, Were a part of those who Signd the 

ment in Mt Newman’ Barn, and There 
abode until the year-39: And After their Remov- 
al, yet had an immediate Connection with New: 
Haven, of whom the whole Colony then Consist- 
ed, which Union & friendship continued, as Long 
as the Goverment [ } Tho they by Lo- 
cal Distance were a body by themselves. 

The Accounts of the first Transactions of the 
town, for Severall year® are not to be found, Re- 
ported they were Burnt, by accident The honse 
where they were Lodg* being Consumed by Fire. 

The first Thing upon Record is what follows: 
By which, Compar‘ with the first Record* of 
New:Haven to which They all Relate, a pretty 
Clear Idea of its first Settlement may be formed. 

The Record Stand* Thus, viz: Jan'’ 31: 1649:— 


* Weare indebted to Wuitram L. Sronz, ve hd the 
use of this ancient and interesting manuscript. ITOR OF 
Historica Magazine. 
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Upon a Review of the more fixed Agreements, 
Laws, and Orders, formerly and from Time to 
time made ; The General Court here held the Day 
& Year aboves* Thought fit, Agreed, and Estab- 
lished them, according to the Ensuing Draught, 
as Followeth, viz—. 

First; We do Acknowledge, Rattify, Confirm, 
& Allow, the Agreement made in Mt Newmans 
Barn, at Quiliapiack now called New:Haven; That 
the whole Land* called Menuncatuck, should be 
Purchased for us, and our Heirs, But the Deed* 
and Writings there about to be made & Drawn 
(from the Indians) in the names of these Six Plant- 
ers, viz Henry Whitfield, Robert Kitchill, William 
Leete, William Chittenden, John Bishop, and 
John Coffinge Notwithstanding, all, and Every 
planter, Shal pay his proportionable part or Share 
to wards all the charges, and Expences, for pur- 
chasing, Setling, Surveying, and carrying on the 
Necessary publick affairs of this Plantation, ac- 
cording to Such Rule, and Manner of Rateing, 
as Shal be from time to time agreed in this Plan- 
tation— 

The Draught of which purchase or writeing 
from the Indians are as Followeth viz.‘ Arti- 
cles of agreement, made and Agreed upon the 29% 
of September, 1639. Between, Henry Whitfield 
Robert Kitchil, &c, English Planters, of Menun- 
catuck, And the Sachem Squaw of Menuncatuck, 
together with the Indian Inhabitants of Menun- 
catuck as Followeth, viz—First, That the Sachem 
—_ is the Sole owner Possessor & Inheritor of 
all the Land* lying between Ruttawoo, & Agico- 
mock Rivers. 

2. That the §* Sachem Squaw, with the Con- 
sent of the Indians there Inhabitants (who are 
all, Together with herselfe to Remove from thence) 
Doth Sell unto the S* English planters, all the Land* 
lying within the fores* limits of Ruttawoo, & Ag- 
icomock Rivers. 

Bie. aa Article contains the particulars of 
the pay of the purchased Land* upon: not 
Material to Relate. a 

Sign*, The Sachem Squaw her mark:——Henry 
Whitfield in the name of the Rest, ——Witnesses 
Jobn Higgison, Robert Newman. However Im- 
perfect this Short account may be, Yet from it, It 
fully Appears—That the purchase from the na- 
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tive Indians was full, Clear, and Satisfactory—- 
That the purchase was made for and the purchasers 
Acted in Behaffe of the planters as well as them- 
selves—-That all divisions of the purchased land* 
‘were made to the Respective planters, inan Exact 
proportion to the Summ they Advanced, & Ex- 
pended, in the purchasing and Setling the town, 
to Some more to others a Less Quantity of Land 
as their Charges were, And that the Indians 
Inhabiting the town were to, and accordingly 
did Remove from the Land* Sold by them 
Where they went is not Certain, the Tradition is, 
that they Remov‘ to the west:ward ; to where Bran- 
ford, and East:Haven now are: So that now there 
is not one of the original Indians belonging to the 
whole Township. 

From Agicomick (now East River) to Tuxis 
Shoag (a Pond Just beyond East:Guilford meet- 
ing house) was purchased, as by Deed upon Rec- 
ord appears, of Uncass Sachem of the Mohegin 
Indians, From which one pretty Important point 
of History appear*® viz that our East River was 
the Westermost Limits or Boundary, of Uncas* 
Jurisdiction. 

The Remaining part of the Township from 
Tuxis Shoag to Hommonossel River: Mt Fenwick 
of Say:Brook Gave to the town upon this condi- 
tion. That the town Should Accommodate M' 
Whitfield (who was his particular Friend) with 
Land agreeable to his mind in the town. 

There were Some Small purchases made of par- 
ticular Indians within the Limits of the Town- 
ship, who claimed a Right to Some particular 
parts, which isno way material to mention at 


ie Soon as The first purchase as above mentioned 
was made the Planters immediately Before win- 
ter Removed from New:Haven, and Setled them- 
selves at Guilford, which they So called for the 
Reason above mentioned. 

How The planters Conducted, with Respect to 
their Settlements of the town until the year. 


1648, does nor appear upon the Record’. Only 
this That the Land* were left in the hand* of 
Those Six purchaser* to whom the Indians Gave 
the Deed* as Yoefics in trust, until Such time as a 
Church Should be Gathered, Into whose hand* they 
might Commit the fee of The Land* to be prop- 
erly Divided & Distributed among the planters. 
And while they Remained in this Unsetled State, 
they Chose foure of the Principal Planters to whom 
they agreed to Commit the full Exercise of all 
Civil power for Administring Justice and preserv- 
ing the Peace among the Planter* whoze power 
was to Continue also until the Church was form- 
ed or Rather appear‘ inform when Their power 
was to End. 

As Therefore so much Depended upon This 
point. So Soon as Their Wilderness State would 
admit, They did in the month of April 1643: 
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Form themselves into a Congregational Church ; 
Into whose hand* The purchasers of the Land'\— 
and those persons in whom the Civil power, had 
been intrusted did Actualy in a formall manner 
in writing Resign all Their Rights & Authority un- 
to the Church gathered on that Day:— 

Presently After this the planters who were Chief- 
ly Church members made particular Divisions of 
the Land* according to their Respective Shares, 
{agreejable to their original agreement, Reconed 
acording to their [ ] and number in Each 
family (Servants Excepted). But Then these Divis- 
ions of Land* were under These two Restrictions: 
First, That no [ ] Planter Should put in more 
Then five hundred Pound! in Stock without Leave, 
And Secondly That no person Should Sell or A- 
liene in any manner, Or Purchase the Share or 
any part of the Share alotted or Laid out to them 
in the Division of Land, with out Express Leave 
from, the Community. This Last they observé 
very Strictly. It Saved the plantation by prevent- 
ing any Engrossing of to much Land, And Sun- 
dry persons were punished by Fines, or Whiping 
for Transgressing This Agreement, 

As this plantation was Connected with New: 
Haven, So they carefully conformed to the Agree- 
ment in M' Newmans Barn in all their affairs Re- 
ligious and Civil. Like their Brethren at New. 
Haven they Adopted and Acted upon that Un- 
happy Mistake That it is a Thing of More im- 
portance to Save, & be governed by the Steeplethan 
the State. This is an Error many have fallen in- 
to, Imagining the Saints Should Rule the Earth, 
But if Christs Kingdom is not of this world ta- 
ken in its True & plain Sense. it is very bad Pol- 
icy. Yet it Should Seem no wonder, at all, that 
a number of Sober & Virtuous persons, who had 
no Immediate Civil Authority to act under, And 
whose mind‘ were So heated with a warm Sense 
of Liberty, having fled, or Rather withdrawn 
themselves from the fire of what they esteemed 
persecution, Especialy by Civil power. into a 
wilderness. Should prefer Religion & its Sacred 
Laws, to Civil Power, by which they had been so 
Troubled, & Disquieted:—The plain Truthis, There 
may be an Error on Both Sides: Civil power may 
Rise too high, & Intrude upon the Churches’Right 
in things Spiritual: As the Church on the other 
hand may Assume what they have no Right in or 
to, Either from Reason or Scripture. No Church 
purely as a Church or Spiritual body has a Right 
to possess or have property in mony Good* or 
Land! for Christs Kingdom is not of this world— 
Tho’ it be in the world: he Himselfe possess‘ none 
of these. 

He has given no person: no body of persons. 
meerly as his Disciples a Right to possess these: 
This pretence is properly what the Father* Stiled 
Simony: The Spirit of Simon Magus. All Tempo- 
rall* Belong to Caesar, But Then it is as Certain 
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the Church of Christ Can‘ Subsist in this world 
without these things: To Ruin the State is Cer- 
tain Destruction to the Church of Christ, Their 
Interests are Mutual, Inseperable, yet Quite Dis- 
tinct. 

Its Granted the Church of Christ Subsisted, 
flourished Hundred of years without the State 
‘being a nursing father to it, yea it Continued, un- 
der against the Persecuting power. of the Civil 
Magistrate: But Then The world was not without 
Civil Goverment: And Th° Civil power could 
not Suppress or Destroy the Church: The Church 
never pretended to put an End to Civil power, 
and take the Goterment in Temporals into herown 


hands. The Civil Goverment Continued, & must | 


Continue. for no State can Subsist or Continue 
without Civil Goverment: nor the Church of 
Christ be Continued, There must be A Moses as 
well as Aaron, and It is Moses who must Lead 
the people,—What Ever Weak the Warm Imag- 
ination may pretend; Tis a Certain truth the 
Sword of the Spirit is not Sufficient to Govern 
this Wicked world: God has Therefore Ordaind 
* Civil power & put the Sword into Their hand* 
for Good to the world and his Church. The world 
cant Live without the higher power’. %¢ is to 
them this world [ ] These Good Mistaken 
People, as Their Brethren before them at New: 
Plymouth, had done. Soon found They were 
Sadiy Mistaken; They [ ] ly by a Little 
Experience & Short Tryal found Civil Goverment 
Not [ ] for them Absolutely. And Accord- 
ingly Appointed Those Higher powers to whom 
all must be in Subjection: For no power on Earth 
is or can be higher., then the Highest power upon 
Earth, as Civil power Certainly is,—and by aprop- 
er Exercise of it these Brave people were Support- 
ed, & flourished. 

The plantation Finding Civil Goverment abso- 
lutely necessary for their Subsistance, Establish- 
ed it in the best manner they could, agreeable to 
the Grant from the Lord’ Say and Brook to M* 
Eaton &c: Their form of Goverment was Indeed 
Something Singular. Like that at New:Haven it 
was a Pure Aristocracy. yet modeled & Exercis- 
ed in a Peculiar way. They had One Magis- 
trate, (who was M' Desborough, ) allow? them, as 
a part of New:Haven Colony of which he was 
one of the Assistants & Council, who was their 
Head, and Invested with the whole power. But the 
Planters were Allowed to chuse Annualy Three or 
four Deputies, or Representatives, to Sit with the 
Assistant, to advize and assist him in Judgeing & 
punishing in all Civil cases in his Courts held by 
him—which Courts were named or Called Gen- 
eral courts. 

In order to carry on Their. Goverment Regular- 
ly, The Inhabitants were Divided into two Class- 
es orders or Ranks. viz Freemen: and Planters. 
The Church member* who partook of the Sacra- 
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or allow’ Their priviledges: These freemen were 
under Oath agreeable to Their Plan of Gover- 
ment, obliging them to be—Faithfull thereunto. 
out of this number were these Representatives, 
and all other publick officers Chosen, and all the 
affairs of the plantation they Lookt upon impor- 
tant or honorary were managed. 

The Second or other Class, Containd the whole 
of the Inhabitants of the Town, who Composed 
their Town meetings. These Town Meetings 
were Called Emphatically Generall Courts, All 
the planters who were Qualified by age, and Es- 
tate, (much as Town meetings now are) were al- 
lowed to meetand act in them, In these Town 
Meetings, or Generall Courts, were, all Divisions of 
Land* Granted Limited and Established. All 
The by: or peculiar Laws for the well ordering 
the plantation were made by them: And in Gen- 
erall all Transgressions of the Town Laws and 
orders Relating to the bying or Selling of Land* 
&c and fines or Stripes were Imposed & Execu- 
ted according to the nature of the offence, & 
Judgement of the Court.— 

Besides these Generall Assemblies of the Plan- 
ter*; They Appointed Particular Courts for the 
Administration of Justice, Much Resembling 
our Justices Courts at present. These Annualy 
were held Quarterly. 

The first was on the first Thursday of Feb'y 
&c Th the year, The Magistrate or Assist- 
ant Sat Chief in these courts, who had The 
Deputies Chosen by the freemen Anualy for that 
purpose to Sit with him to assist & council him, 
Like New:Haven They had no Juries in any 
Tryal. these Deputies in Some measure Supply 
that Defect: And from the Judgement of this 
court Lay appeals in allow? cases to the Court of 
Assistants at New:Haven, Mt Samuel Disborow, 
is the first Magistrate upon the Town Record* 
who held these courts with the Deputies. In 
General Their Judgement was final, and Decisive.— 

Besides they Held a Court of Probate, by 
which court as often as there was occasion, Will* 
as well as Intestate Estates were Setled: As has 
heen Related, the whole Land* Belonged to the 
Community; and the ‘title to any particular 
Land* was by order of the Town, in Their meet- 
ing So upon this principle That the fee was Rea- 
ly in the Community, they in Setling Estates 
Sometimes Dc parted from the Rule of East:Green- 
wich Tenner, And Sometimes Setled the Intestate 
Estate upon the Widdow Sometimes on one of 
the Children : or Sometimes on a Stranger Ally4 to 
the family as best Served the Generall Good of the 
Family: and the Prosperity of the Infant plan- 
tation in its Minority. 

But neither This court or this practice contin- 
ued Long: As Soon as New:Haven Colony Gov- 
erment became better Setled, & more fixed Setl- 


ment, were all Freemen and none but Such were 
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ing all Estates was Transfered and Determined by 
the court of assistants at New:Haven, agreeable 
to the present Rules of Courts of Probate. 

Town Officers that were necessary were anualy 
Chosen at their town Meetings or Generall Courts 
as they called them, viz A Marshall, a Secretary, 
Surveyors of high ways &c; much in the forms 
and office that Constables Town Clerks &c are 
now Chosen. 

Military order and Discipline was Soon appoint- 
ed, And Watch and ward were Kept Day and 
night, Their Charge was very Strict, And the pun- 
ishments for Defaults in this Duty were very 
Severe and Exactly Executed, Many of the 
Houses were Garisoned, with Palisadoes Set Deep 
in the Ground. And a Guard of Soldiers un- 
der a proper officer. was appointed Every Sab- 
bath Day In time of publick worship which con- 
tinued until Since my Remembrance That no En- 
emy might Surprize them. And All affairs of the 
Town were Regularly and Carefully Conducted 
for the Safety Peace & Prosperity of the Planta- 
tion. 

All these Orders, Laws, Appointments and Reg- 
ulations are Entred at large, and Preserved care- 
fully upon the Town Record’. 

Having Gone Thr°® With their Political or Civil 
affairs, 1 Shall now Return to Relate matter, Ec- 
clesiatical. 


As it was Principaly for the Sake of Liberty 
Especialy Religious Liberty according to the 
pure Gospell plan these Good people Removed 
from their native Land into this Then Dreadfull 
Wilderness that they might here Set up & Enjoy 
the True worship of God in Purity and Peace 
according to the Judgement of their own Con- 


sciences according to God* word. These Chris- 
tain Heroes as Seon as Their Circumstances would 
any way prudently admit of it apply‘ Seriously 
to this main & Grand End of Their Emigration, 
And Agreably So Early as 1648 A Congregation- 
al Church was Gathered, or Rather, they Then 
Combined into a visible Church - State:-—They 
Adopted, M' Davenports Notions, And formed 
the Church by Covenant upon Seven Pillai® as 
They Termed it. 

The Names of the Seven Pillar* (Persons) were; 
M Henry Whitfield, M' John Higginson, M' Sam- 
uel Disborow, M' William Leete, Mt Jacob Sheefe, 
John Mipham, & Jobn Hoadly. and on the nint- 
teenth Day of the month of April, (probably the 
very day the Church was Thus Setled) The Rec- 
ord' Say The Foefees in Trust formally in writ- 
ing Resignd the Land* purchased by them to 
the Church It was not Their. Design hereby to 
make the Church properly the owner of the fee, 
but as they were a Regular visible Body who had 
power to act and order. So The Land* were En- 
trusted with them for the use and Improvement of 
the propper Proprietors, who were all Tennants 


in Common according to their Respective Charges. 
The Church never pretended to Claim any Prop- 
erty in, or Dispose of any of The Lands in the- 
Plantation, They were only as an Anchor to the: 
vessel to Hold Sure. 

But whatever was the Design, or End of their 
Doings: the Church was Thus Invested with & 
put in possession of all the property: and all the 
power Civil and Ecclesiastical that was in the 
Plantation. However Strange this may appear 
at first view: Probaly it was the very best if not 
the only method they could take: For as the 
Church never claimd any Right to or Exercised 
any power. over Property or in Civil things: yet 
as they were a Regular body: they held all Steady 
united and Compacted, until Civil power. was 
Regularly, and Effectualy Established, This ap- 
parent Ecclesiastical nominal Dominion did not 
Last Long—The Higher power*, Soon Rose, and 
took their place ; Civil Goverment was Establish- 
ed, The Church Retaind only what belong’ to 
it Things Spiritual: All Temporal affairs were 
managed by Civil power. and Ran in Their own 
— Channel, as they Continue to do to this 

ay.— 

The manner of Gathering or forming the 
Church was This viz A Doctrine of Faith was 
Drawn vp and Assented unto as the foundition of 
Their Connection, And Then They Mutualy En- 
tred into Covenant First with God to be his peo- 
ple in Jesus Christ Then one with another to walk 
together in attending all the Duties of the Chris- 
tain Religion, & Enjoyment of all the ordinances 
that belong to a particular Visible Church. Their 
Doctrine of Faith was Judiciously Drawn: It is 
Short Comprehensive & Rational upon True prim- 
itive Calvenistical, & Congregational Principles: 
This Doctrine of Faith with the Covenant, is 
Continued & Made use of Constantly in admit- * 
ting Church members to this Day by the First 
Church. — 

The Rev’ M' Henry Whitfield, who led forth 
this Little fiock into this Wilderness Was Their 
first Pastor and Minister. He had been Episco- 
pally Ordaind in England. no mention is made 
on Record, or by Tradition of Any Ordination 
of him, here to the Gospell, As the member* of 
this Church came with him and were in his cure 
in England, Gathering the Church here Seems to be 
only matter of Form Arising from place, or Local 
Distance in Their Removal, but he Exercised his. 
ministerial Authority inthe Same manner, & by the 
Same power he had done in old England. Neith- 
er Minister Church or People were Ever Dissen- 
ters, or Seperates from the Church of England, on- 
ly by Local Remove from the Realm; The Min- 
ister and Church were as Truly Such in Guilford, 
as in England. All which Rights Powers & priv- 
iledges Remain to this Day:—and To Depart 
from its Communion from any pleas of the Proffes- 
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sors of the Church of England are Unreasonable, 
and without any True Foundation. — 

After the Church was thus Gathered The Rest 
of the members which were the Most of the 
Planters, were Joyned to these first Seven and 
ther Members were Admitted afterward" as they 
Desired to be. 

There was no Ruling Elder* allow by the 
Church: Pastors & Teacher* and Deacons being 
the only officers in the Church. Pastors Such Par- 
sons as were ordaind, & had Right to Adminis- 
ter the Seals: Teacher* Such as might preach the 
word when Qualified & Desired 80 to Do. 

And like New:Haven in Admitting new mem- 
‘bers into the Church they Required a Relation of 
Their Experiences :— 

M' Whitticld Their pastor, was a Well bred 
Gentleman, A Good Schollar, a Great Divine, and 
an Excellent Preacher: He was Properly The 
Father of the Plantation. Lov‘ his flock Tenderly: 
and was Extreemly Belov‘ by them, Whose advice 
they Peaceably follow in Love. 

He was possess‘ of a Large Estate ; by far the 
Richest of any one of the Planters, all which 
the Laid out and Spent in the plantation for the 
good of it. At his own charge and Expense, he 
‘built a Large, firm, and for those days Handsome 
Stone house, which Serv‘ as a fort for himselfe 
and many of the Inhabitants Upon the Land* Al- 


lotted him by the Planters in a very Sightly place, 
having a full view of the Sound before it. and 
with a Comparative Small Expense might be 
made by much the most durable and best House 


in the Town. A lasting memorial of his Great- 
ness, and Benefactions to the Town: But in the 
‘change of times in England under the Common 
wealth, he Returnd there Several of the Planters 
Return‘ with him in Particular M' Disborow : 
@ near Relation of Collonel Disborow. M' Jor- 
don, &c, It was the General opinion the 
whole plantation would be, deserted as Soon as 
they could have opportunity to Transport them- 
selves and their families. In consequence of his 
own personal Expenses in purchasing the planta- 
tion, and M' Fenwicks Gift of the Eastern part 
of the Township, He had a Large and very val- 
uable Allotment of Some of the best land’ in the 
Township allow‘ him, upon his Returning to Eng- 
land, he offered all his Estate to the planters 
upon very Low terms ; but partly from poverty. 
but chieJy on account of their perswasion, that 
in a Short time they Should all follow their Pas- 
‘tor, they, did not make the purchase: But as it is 
“often the case, when it was too Late they Hartily 
Repented their neglect or Refusal. No mentione, 
is made on Record or by Tradition of any male 
Heir left by him. After his Return home, he 
Sold his Estate to Maj Thompson. to whose Heirs 
at belongs to this Day. 

There is no mention on Record of the precise 
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time of Mt Whitfield* Removal, Tradition is 
he continued in the plantation about Twelve 
year-—When he Left them, he left Mt John 
Higginson (Tradition is his Son in Law), their 
Teacher. he was Son to M’ Higginson the first 
Pastor of Salem Church. he was Educated in a 
private manner, by benevolent friends, Preacht 
at first at the Fort at Say:brook, as Chaplain, 
about 48. Remov‘ to Guillord was one of the 
Seven Pillars of the Church, and assisted Mr. 
Whitfield in Preaching until his Removal to Eng- 
land. He never was ordaind at Guilford, but 
Mr’. Whitefield left him to take care of the flock 
as a Teacher; in this work he continued about 
Twelve years and then Determined to Goe to 
England to M* Whitfield: Accordingly he 
Shipt himselfe & family and Saild: But meeting 
with bad weather, the Vessel put into Salem for a 
Harbor; Going ashore to his father* people, they 
wanting a pastor, prevaild with him to preach, 
—and Then Unship his family and Good? and Set- 
tle with them, He accepted their call, was Or- 
daind Their Pastor, Livd and Died there, Left 
a numerous Posterity, which have been in Re- 
nown there in their Several Generations. This is 
the account he Gives him Selfe in a book oi Ser- 
mons printed by him in his old age, and Dedicat- 
ed by him to the Church & people of God at Sa- 
lem Guilford and Say : brook where he preachd 
first in the time of the Pequod war. The Good 
man Looks upon it asa Strange providence that 
brought him to, & Setled him at Salem: as he 
Expresses it.— 

After Mt Higginson* Remove, for about Twen- 
ty year* the Town was in a very unsetled State, 
There were Several persons who ministred to 
them in the word and Doctrine, as Teachers as 
they Called them, Especialy M'. Bower* who had 
a house and Land in the town and afterward* 
Remov! to New: Haven, and Darby—but they 
had no ordained Pastor. In this period and 
Headless State of the Church, they fell into Great 
Confusion, by Diversity of Religious opinions : 
Many of the Planters Removed, Espicealy to 
Killingworth which was then Setling, particular- 
ly Doct’ Rossetter, Meigs; the Stephen**, Parm- 
ely, & Chatfield, &c, who were Usefull in that 
town and continue to be Respectable in Church 
& State theie, Some of these Especialy Rossetter 
& Miegs Returned after the Town was Restored 
to a peaceable Settlement of a Pastor. 

After they had Waded thr? these Troublesome , 
times, Providence Provided for them A pastor af- 
ter God* own hart, to feed them with Knowledge 
and Understanding. For about the year 64: or 
65, The Renowned M' Joseph Eliot, Son of the 
famous & Pious Mt John Eliot of Roxbury The 
Indian New: England Apostle, was Called and In- 
troduced, And by the Laying on of the Hand* of 
the Presbytery was Ordaind to the pastoral office 
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in the Church. M" Mather of North Hampton, 
with whom Mr’ Eliot had lived for Some time be- 
fore he came to Guilford being the Chief in the 
ordination. 

The Church and Town Greatly flourished under 
his Successfull Ministry ; and Rose to Great Fame 
in the Colony. 

After this Burning & Shineing Light had minis- 
tred to this Good people About 30 year*, he De- 
ceased May 24 : 1694, to the inexpressible Grief of 
his belove* flock whose memory is not forgoten 
to this Day. 

Some time in the Summer this year, The Rev 
& pious M' Thomas Ruggles Likewise from Rox- 
bury, was Perswaded to come and preach to them 
as a Candidate for the ministry. and in the fall of 
the year 1695. was Ordained The pastor of the 
Church by the Laying on of the hand* of the 
Presbytery under whose ministry the Church En- 
joy’ Great peace, & Religion flourished Tho the 
Seed* of Division were then Sowed. 
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bytery Pastor of the Church. In the Month of 
Nov' 1748. 

He at his Desire was by the Council of the Con- 
sociation of New: Haven County, Dismis' Dect 
1765. from his Pastoral office there. 

And M* Thomas Well* Bray from Farmington, 
was Ordaind Pastor of the Church Dec" 31 : 1766 : 

Within the Limits of the First, The General As- 
sembly made another Calling it the fourth Society 
in Guilford May 10: 1733 M' Edmund Ward 
of Guilford was Ordain’ Their pastor but bein 
Soon Dismis‘—They did in Augt 1748 Call a 
Ordain M' James Sprout of Middleborough 
their Pastor ; who being Dismiss from them in 
Oct" 1768. They now are Destitute of a Setled 
Pastor. 

And May 17 The Honourable Assembly 
made another Society in the North: East part 
of the Town, partly out of the first Society, and 
partly from East Guilford. They gave the name 
of North Bristol to this Society. And the Rev* 


After he bad faithfully fed the flock, he Deceas- | M" Richard Ely from Lyme was by the Laying 


ed June 1: 1728, in the 34" year of his ministry, 
And 58 of his Age. 

His Eldest Son Thomas Ruggles was Called to 
Suceed him, and was ordain’d by the Laying on 
of the hand* of the Presbytery March 26, 1729: 
who Still Continues in that Relation. 

And at his Desire. Occasioned by Bodily Infirm- 
ity June 8 1757 The Church Called, and Ordain- 
ed by the Presbytery Mt Amos Fowler a Col- 
league Pastor, who also is alive in that place. 

In the Month of May 1703 the Hon>!* General 
Assembly divided the Town, by forming a Soci- 
ety at the Desire of those Inhabitants who Lived 
upon the Eastern parts of the Town. Giving to 
this new made Society the Name of East Guilford ; 
and Allotting its bound* by a Line. And in the 
month of Nov’ 1707: the Rev’ & Learned M' 
John Hart who came from Farmington, was by 
the laying on of the hand* of the Presbytery Or- 
dained the first Pastor of the new Gathered Church 
in this new Society. He proved one of the first 
Eminence of preacher® in his Day. He died 
March 1732 Aged 

The Rev? M Jonathan Todd from New: Ha- 
ven was ordain‘ their next Pastor, Oc 24 17338: 
by the hand* of the Presbytery. Whois Still liv- 
ing their Excellent Pastor. 

Out of the First or Western Society the Generall 
Assembly upon the Desire of the Inhabitants, & 
Consent of the Society, Made another Society Call- 
ing it North: Guilford: And in June 1725 the 
Rey‘ M Samuel Russel from Branford, was by 
the Laying on of the hand* of the Presbytery or- 
daind the first Pastor of the new Church Gath- 
ered there, he prov’ a Worthy & faithfull Minis- 
ter, He Deceased January 19: 1746: And the 
Rev‘ M John Richards from Waterbury was or- 
daind by the Laying on the hand* of the Pres- 





on of the hand’ of the Presbytery Ordaind the Pas- 
tor over them June 8": 1757 : who now Continues. 
in that Relation to the Church, and people there. 
In the year 1743 A Number of the Inhabitants 
of the first. Society Declard themselves of the 
Communion of theChurch of England, And in. 
1745, Built an house for Their Publick worship. 
They have no Curate, Their number Small, but 
meet Every Sabbath to attend Church Service, and 
Ju 1748 a number at North: Guilford also De- 
clard for the Church, have built an house, and 
meet on Sabbaths for worship : perhaps there may 
be About Sixty or Seventy in all young & old be- 
longing to the whole Town, of Communicants.— 
It is a Thing Uncertain who were the first or 
original planters or what were the names of all 
of them, The first Account of names upon Record 
is so late down as 1650. These forty Six persons. 
following are Entred, & named as Such, viz. 


Henry Whitfield, 
Samuel Disborow 
John Higginson 


John Parmelin,Senr Richard 

Thomas Betts, George Chatfield 
Richard Guttridge, William Stone 
William Leete Richard Bristow John Stephens 
Robert Kitchil John Parmelin, Jr. Benjamin Wright 
William Chittenden. Jasper Stilwell John 

Thomas Jordan George Bartlet John Johnson 
George Hubbard John Scrantom John Sheder 
John Hodley John Fowler Samuel Blatchley 
Thomas Jones, Faiward Benton Thomas French 
William Dudley Abraham Crutten- Stephen Bishop 


(den 
Thomas Cook, John Evarts 
Henry Kingsnoth John Bishop, Seur 
John Stone Francis Bushnell dward 

Henry Dowd, George Highland 


Abraham Cruttenden, Ju'r 


Thomas Stephens 
William Boreman 


William Hall 


—It is a thing Evident by this List of the planters 
that the Account of all the original names, is not 
Ascertained, for Some of the first planters are-not 


mentioned in it. Particularly M'. Coflinge who 
was one of the purchaser* from the Indians : Tra- 
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dition concerning him is that he Soon Died leav- 
ing no Heir, or memorial of his name but a Small 
Tland in the Salt Meadow near the Sea Called 
to this day Coftinges Island.— 

And Some that are named it is Certain were not 
original Planters or purchaser’, In particular 
Hubbard & Fowler. ‘They came from Hartford 
or Weathersfield, and asmany other§ were, who 
came into the town afterwards admitd Planters in 
it, and had Land* Laid out. & assignd to them. 
Among Such was D' Bryan Rossetter, One of This 
D* Rossetter* Daughter* Married a Cotton, and his 
posterity Continue to thistime in Town. D* Ros- 
setter purchased M' Disborow* House & Land* of 
him when he Left the Town with M" Whitfield, and 
Returned to England. 

As the Town wasan Immediate part of New: 
Haven Goverment they were from the Early 
times Allow’ an Assistant or Magistrate. Mr 
Samuel Disborow, Who next to M* Whitfield was 
Esteemed the first & Richest of the Planter* was 
the first Assistant. 

The next Assistant inthe Town was M' William 
Leete: He came from England a Young but 
very hopefull man, as he proved to be afterward* 
both in New: Haven, and after the Union in Con- 
necticut Colony. The family Tradition is that in 
England he was a Clerk in the Quarter Session* of 
the County bred for the Law. He was an Ex- 
cellent writer for the times. And for many year* 
Serv? as Secretary, or Clerk of the Town, All 
the Ancient Record® being written in his hand, and 
had a Good understanding in Law, & Draughting 
with his Pen. His Eldest Son John Leete it isSaid 
was the first Child born in the Town. andhaslefr 
a Numerous Posterity. He was Deputy Gov' of 
New: Haven Colony: and After the union was Gov- 
ernor of the Colony. Remov‘ to Hartford, and 
There died & was Buried. 

The next Magistrate in the Town was His Sec- 
ond Son M' Andrew Leete, He married a 
Daughter of Mr Jordan of the original plan- 
ters, and possess‘ his Share in the plantation Af- 
ter Mr Jordan® Return to England. Like his 
father he prov‘ an Excellent man, who it is Said 
and believed was the principal hand in Securing 
& preserving the Charter, whenit was Just upon 
the point of being Given up to S*. Edmund An- 
dross. In his house it found a Safe Retirement un- 
til better Times. Next after Mr Leete was Mr 
Josiah Rossetter Son of Dr Rossetter, and Since | 
him Mt Abraham Fowler, Son of John Fowler. 
- The first planters who came to the town were 
of two Ranks, viz Such whoin England were 
Called Gentlemen, and Commonality. none were 
poor men and few or no Servants: The Gentle- 
men were all men of Wealth, And they bare the 
Appellation of Mr as Mt Desborow &c, While ac- 
cording to the plain custom of those times the 
Comonality were named only Goodman or Neigh- 
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bor Such, or Such an one. How Greatly are 
times now Changed. 

Every man almost is Cailed. Mt Every Woman, 
Miss, Mad™ or Lady. Popularity Destroys all 
Civil Distinction. 

The first planters Wheither Gentlemen or Yeo- 
men, were almost all of them Husbandmen by pro- 
fession few Tradesmen, not one Black: Smith among 
them. it was with Great cost the town obtaind 
one to live among them: In this Respect they were 
Quite Different from the first Setlers of New: 
Haven, altho they came with them: The Good 
people who came with Mt Davenport, were Lon- 
doner* bred to Merchandize, and fixt upon aplace 
proper for Tradeing which was their Design: But 
Mr’. Whitefield* people were Quite the Reverse. 
Country people : and there : fore chose their Land* 
for Different Ends. Milford and, Guilford were 
some time under Consideration, but at Length 
they fixt their choice upon Guilford: as they 
came from Kent &c So they chose for their planta- 
tion Land as near Like those as they could, viz 
Lowe, Flat, and Moist Land. Such as the Town 
is near their first Setling. South of the Town Plat 
towards the Sea Lies What is now Call‘ the Great 
plain, this with Some of the Points of Land ad- 
joyning the Sea were all Clear’ by the Native In- 
dians, were Rich & fertile, and by the Skill and 
Industry of the Inhabitants afforded Quickly a 
Comfortable Sustinance for themselves and fami- 
lies. I have never heard of any Great Distress in 
the town at first for want of Bread ; as was the 
Sad case of the first Sctlers of the Countrey in 
Generall and what Justly Deserves to be Remark- 
ed is, that the [ Ancestral Skill ?] and Spirit of the 
first : planter® in husbandry has Descended and 
Still continues among their posterity. There isa 
Certain niceness and Delicacy, where in the perfec- 
tion of Good Husbandry Consists, This is Conspic- 
ously, to be found among them. It would be Look* 
upon asa piece of Vanity unsufferable, to Say all 
the Good Husbandry in the Countrey has been 
Learnt from these Skilfull people; But it is no 
vanity to say there is no where better in the Coun 
try to be found : All Strangers & Europeans agree 
to Say there is no place in the Countrey to befound 
where the Husbandry so nearly Resembles the 
Husbandry in England. Especialy in that fine 
piece of Land Called the Great Plain. 

It was aGreat many years the planters were 
Chiefly Confind to the Land* Clear@ by the In- 
dians near the Sea in Their Husbandry they in- 
deed Early made a Law that Every planter Should 
Clear up yearly Halfe an Acre of new Land. 
This was a Hard piece ef Labour It was all 
done by Hand, by Diging and Stubbing up the 
Trees, and Small Growths by the Roots, Altho they 
Quite Spoild the Land byit. but they knew of 
no other way, and it was a Severe penalty to be 
Guilty of Transgressing This Town order, It 
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was a.Long time before the present way of Clear- 
ing new Land was practised. The first Adven- 
turer herein was John Scranton, Upon the Top of 
a Good hill of Land now the property of Mt Rug- 
gles ; -he Cleard about an Acre. 

The Inhabitants were Amazd first at his Courage 
that he would venture So far. about Two miles In- 
to the Wood to Labour. Then at his folly. that 
he Should think a crop of Wheat would Grow 
in Such a way, So Strange are new things to the 
world: But They were perfectly Astonished, when 
they Saw Twenty Bushels of the best of Wheat 
Reaped at harvest from only Three pecks of Seed 
on an Acre of Ground Sownin that manner, by 
Such Tillage. 

Experience from whence almost all usefull 
Knowledge Especialy in husbandry is Derived, 
Convinc' them of the truth, and the Same Spirit 
Spread, and the Wood Land* Soon became fields 
of Wheat. 

As the first Planters of the town were like Ja- 
cob plain men, bred to Tillage & Keeping of Cat- 
tle, So a Great Deal of the Same Temper Spirit 
and manners Remains among their proper De- 
scendants to this Day, asit was in Israel among 
the Recabites; Industry, Labour, and frugality 
are in General the Reigning Spirit of the inhab- 
itants. There is no Such thing as Tavern Haunt- 
ing and Little of Wasting of time, in drinking 
or fruitless Diversions. The Inhabitants are per- 
haps as little in Debt, as Any Town, and possest 
of asmuch Solid Estate, Yet with Grief it must 
be Said That of Late years Fashionable Vices, by a 
flowing in of Strangers and a Great Encrease of 
Sailor and Some other Incidents are too sadly 
Predominant, Thus Evil Communication will ey- 
er Corrupt good manners. It is a Disease as 
Catching as Deadly as the Plague it Selfe, Alas : 
what Pitty is it that the Countrey in General is So 
much overspread with,and Polluted by Luxury and 
its attendants: and these Recommended by the 
fair Carracter of Politeness, and Good Breeding : 
—The poor in the town are Comparatively few. In 
Generall the Inhabitants are Good Livers on Sollid 
and wholesome food—. 

—The Situation of the Town where first Setled is 
Pleasant En°. It Stands on a flat plain a mile 
and halfe from the Sound, or Harbor, and laid 
out as near like New: Haven as the land would 
admit of. The town plat is Surrounded with 
Hills on Every Side Except toward the Sea, on the 
South; So that Traveller’ in the Road* leading to 
it, cant See any thing of it, until you are Just 
Ready to Enter among the Houses, Stranger® in 
General Recon the Land* are Rather too Low for 
a town to Stand upon and it is Rather too much 
Encumbred with Water & wet land*, but the Great 
plain Induc* the planter® to fix it here. In the 
Centre is alarge Area or Oblong Square, Round 
the Edges of Each side of which the Houses stand 
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thick. There are Several Squaresof Land laid Ad- 
joyning hereto with Streets Leading Conveniently 
about them, which are all fill‘ with buildings. So 
that at a Distance as you Enter the town it Look 
very Compact. The Meeting House of the first So- 
ciety Stand* on this Green or Great Square and the 
Society hasthese three things that are memorable 
viz That they built the first Meeting house in the 
Present form, The first Steeple and had the first 
Town Clock of any in the whole Govenment.—The 
Buildings of the town are Generally Good, but 
none of them very Grand, Elegant, or Sumptuous. 

The Bound of the Town as asscertain* by the 
patent from the Gen! Assembly are on the West 
by Branford begining at the mouth of Ruttawo 
(now Stony Creek) at the Sea, Running Northward 
to the Great Pond called Pistipaug, Until it meet 
at Right anglesin the middle of the pond Wal- 
lingford & Durham, So that a Supposed point in 
the pond is the Boundary of four Towns 
Guilford Branford Wallingford & Durham. all 
meeting there as the centre of the Lines. bound- 
ing Each town, From Pistapauge Eastward it Runs 
to the Westermost Branch of Homononasset Riv- 
er, Durham Lying to the North. From this North 
Line it Runs Southward by St Homonasset River 
to the Sea The middle of the River being the 
Bound* between Killingworth, & the town and 
Southward by the Sound. It Lies in Lattitude 
41°:45” ; according to Hadlys Quadrant. 

With Respect to the natural History of the town 
it is in Brief This As on the South the Township 
Lies upon the Sea, So from Ruttawoo to Hommo- 
hasset River the Land* in General are flat plain and 
exceeding Rich & Good having many Small necks 
where the Indians Dwelt, and fill‘ with oyster and 
other Shells from the Sea, by which it is Greatly 
fertilized : and This was what Induced the first 
planters to Settle here. Quite to Homonohasset 
very Soon. So that all along the post Road the 
houses stand Quite thick En° to the River, and 
there is no ten miles pleasanter Road on the Sea 
Side then from Guilford to Killingworth, the Sea 
being Generaly in full view. 

The town does not Abound with fish, Yet there 
would be En° to Supply the Inhabitants of Every 
Kind of Shell fin fish & Lobsters, were there a 
proper number of Skilfull fishermen applying to 
it. But the Inhabitants are more inclind to Hus- 
bandry then fishing and Generaly prefer much, 
Good Beef & Pork to fish of any Kind.— ; 

The naturall Soil of the Township is very vari- 
ous, About Halfe a mile from the water itis Ex- 
ceeding Good : a Black fertile Loome Excellent for 
wheat, and other Grain, and free from Blasting. 
About Two miles farther upwards it is Either a 
Good Gravail or Sandy: The Gravail Land being 
Sweet & Good, is Quite Good forall Kinds of 
Growth, Especialy Where well Dung* for Grass, 
and crops of Summer Grain when plenty of Rain, 
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fut pinches Greatly with Drought, But Especialy 
Excells for Crops of Indian corn. And where 
pretty moist for Raising flax: perhaps no part of 
the Globe where flax Grows more perfect, or Ex- 
coeds in Quantity or Quality: four & sometimes 
five Ifundred weight being Commonly the prod- 
uce of an acre:— Within these Limits, The Town- 
ship Abound* wish Good Salt marsh. This is the 
Great Reasource of the Town for Raising Stock, 
and makeing the Best of Dung. when [ ] and 
well Rotted in a Cowyard, to thisis chiefly owing 
the Great fertility of the [ ] Stands and was 
first [ ]by the planters.—The rest of the 
‘Township Northward is a mixt Soil, Some very 
Good, others very Indifferent, It is very Hilly, but 
not Good Wheat land it is too moist & Clayey,— 
‘There is much Broken and Waste land in the town, 
Incumbered with Prodigious Ledges of Rocks, or 
very Stoney, yet Good for Grass—Wood & Timber 
of all Kinds grow plentifuly in the Township, Ev- 
en Cedar and Some white Pine. But what par- 
ticularly Exceeds for in wood is White Oak & 
White Wood which for Tallness, Clearess of clift 
and Bigness Round, are not to be Equaled in qual- 
ity any where. And the Broken Land Espe- 
cialy near the Town, are full of firewood, near 
and Good.— 

The Township is Exceedingly well watered with 
Springs from its Hills Biéoks from ,its Swamps, 
and smaller Rivulets: Two Large Rivers Run 
thr° the Middle of the Township named the East 
& West Rivers which both Empty into the har- 
bor. near together. The old Town Stands adjoyn- 
ing to the West : River, and both Serve plentifully 
for Mills, &c.— 

The Harbor Lies South of the Town. We Goe 

] the Great plain [ ] is a very poor Thing 


fale and Encumbred with many Rocks: [ JI 
Then About Two miles Westward from it is an | 


Excellent Th° Small Harbour. It is Land Lockt 
on all Sides but the Southwest. the Entrance or 
mouth narrow It is well known by Coasters. 
is Called Sachems Head. It may not be uninterest- 
ing to mention the Occasion of its Taking this Ex- 
traordinary name, After the Pequod Indians were 
driven } forts [ ] Westward towards 
Fairfield, the English pursued them, and Tho, most 
of the forces went from the fort of Say:brook by 
Water, A number of Soldiers With Uncas and his 
Indians Scoured the Shores near the Sea, least Any 
of the Pequod® Should lurk there. Not a Great 
way from this Harbourthey came across a pequod 
Sachem with a few Indians: whom they pursued. 
As the South Side of the Harbor is formed by a 
Long narrow point of Land, the pequod® went on- 
to this point Hoping their pursuers would have 
pass‘ by them, But Unas knew Indians Craft, and 
Ordered Some of his men to Search that point. 
The pequods perceiving they were pursued, Swam 
over the mouth of the Harbor, which is narrow. 


It | 
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But they were Way Laid, & Taken as they Landed. 
The Sachem was Sentenced to be Shot to Death, 
Uncas shot him with an arrow. Cut off his Head, 
and Stuck itup in the Crotch of a Large Oak 
Tree near the Harbor where the Skull Remained 
for a Great many Years. Thus from this Extra- 
ordinary Incident this name was adopted to the 
Harbor. . 

There are many Spots in the Town to be Chos- 
en out that are Excellent Good for Gardens—and 
for Orchards. In particular for an Apple we call 
a Bristow Apple. It took this name from Richard 
Bristow one of the first Planters. and who had 
the first tree of the kind. The true perfect Bristows, 
area Large fair very Deep Red Coloured apple. 
They are as much Esteemed by the Inhabitants, as 
the famous Red Streak* are in England. The pro- 
per soil for the *,. * * 


IIl.—COLONEL JOHN HARDIN. 
By Mans¥rretp Tracy WaLworts, Esq. 


The following sketch of the famous Scout and 
Indian-fighter, who rendered such valuable service 
in the cause of the American Revolution, at the 
Battle of Saratoga, and afterwards commanded 
the advance-guard at the memorable conflict on 
the Wabash, in 1791, has been perfected by the 
receipt, within the past year, of letters from the 
Honorable Mark Hardin, of Shelbyville, Ken- 
tucky. 

This venerable correspondent, now remarkably 
strong and vigorous for one who has come down 
to us from the last century, is a son of the Revo- 
lutionary officer, and is still a wonderful marks- 
man with the rifle which rendered his father so 
terrible an enemy of the red-coated Royalist and 
the red-skinned savage. He writes: ‘‘I recol- 
‘“lect well my father’s saying that at the taking of 
“ Burgoyne his gun became so hot he had to cool 
‘*her in water three times ; and that unless some 
‘*of his balls dropped out of his shot-pouch, he 
“had fired about forty-nine times, as there were 
*‘ that many balls missing ; that each time he took 
‘deliberate aim, and was so protected himself 
‘that he felt no fear of danger; and that his 
‘* enemy, in each case, was in full view and whol- 
‘*ly unprotected, and as near as he wished an 
‘* object to be to be sure of hitting it.” 

At the time of these successive Battles on the 
banks of the Hudson, which are now called 
“The Battle of Saratoga,” John Hardin was 
twenty-four years of age, and a Lieutenant in 
Morgan's famous Rifle-corps. He was constantly 
detached by General Morgan on perilous recon- 
noitering and ambush duty ; frequently gaining 
the rear of Burgoyne’s Army, and capturing 
prisoners and correspondence. 

General Wilkinson, in his Memoirs, thus refers 
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to his merit: ‘‘On the twelfth of September, 
‘**the Army took possession of Behmus's-heights. 
‘The General had received no information of 
‘the situation of the enemy subsequent to the 
** visit of Doctor Wood, at which time Burgoyne 
** occupied Duer's house at old Fort Miller; in 
‘* fact he knew not whether they were advancing, 
‘‘retreating, or stationary. This circumstance 
“was embarassing, etc. I believed I could con- 
‘*duct a reconnoitering party with effect, and 
“proposed it to the General, who approved my 
‘* purpose; and accordingly, after night fall the 
‘same day, I marched with one hundred and 
‘* fifty Infantry, and twenty select riflemen under 
“that incomparable subaltern, Lieutenant John 
* Hardin.” 

On page 244, General Wilkinson says: “ Prior 
**to the action of the .uineteenth, Lieutenant 
‘* Hardin had been detached with a light party 
“to the rear of the British Army, to 
‘*take a prisoner and pick up intelligence. 
**On his return, near Saratoga, on the twenty- 
“second, he met an Indian courier in a path on 
“the summit of a sharp ridge: they were within 
‘*a few paces, presented, and fired at the same 
**instant ; the Indian fell and Hardin escaped 
‘*with a scratch of his antagonist’'s ball on his 
‘*left side. The letters of Burgoyne to Powell 


“ and several others were found in the shot-pouch 


‘*of the dead Indian, and delivered by the Lieu- 
‘*tenant at Head-quarters.” 

The letters recently received from the Honora- 
ble Mark Hardin enable me to present this occur- 
rence as he heard it from his father, the actor in 
the affair. He committed to paper many years 
ago, when in his prime, his recollection of his 
father's account of the encounter, and that paper 
now lies before us. He writes : 

‘* Lieutenant Hardin and his men reached the 
‘* war-path, and took their position ata place just 
“suited to suchan enterprise. Two ravines made 
‘“upto the path, from their junction some distance 
‘* below, the same forming the shape of a V. They 
“ were sufficiently distant at the lower point of the 
**'V. to be unobserved, and of course would let 
‘*a superior force pass unmolested. Ifthe enemy 
‘were coming from the right, they would reach 
‘* the war-path up the left-hand ravine unobserved. 
“80, also, if they were coming from their left, 
**they could in the same manner reach the path 
‘* by the right-hand ravine. From their position, 
“*they saw a Mohawk Indian and two British 
‘* officers, in Indian file, the British a few paces 
‘*in the rear. Hardin whispered his men to fol- 
‘*low, and crept lightly to the war-path, and 
‘‘when he chose to discover himself, presented 
**his gun and demanded a surrender. They 
‘* grounded arms, the breech of the Indian’s gun 
‘*on the ground, the barrel clinched in his hand. 
**Hardin’s men not having crept as fast as he 
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‘* did, were not immediately with him. He turned 
“his head, and at that instant he heard the 
**Indian cock his gun; his own was held at 
‘arm's length, his arms hanging by his sides, but 
“being cocked and his finger on the trigger. 
‘His head was no sooner turned and his eye on 
‘“his adversary than he fired. The Indian fired 
‘almost at the same instant and burnt off one of 
** Hardin’s whiskers, but himself received a ball 
‘*from Hardin’s rifle through his body, and, 
“after having run about fifty yards, fell. This 
** is the only Indian of the many he killed that 
‘the scalped.” In another letter this son of 
Lieutenant Hardin informs us: ‘‘I have often 
‘*seen the scalp, and of course heard the circum- 
‘* stances of it frequently from the enquiries of 
‘*strangers when seeing the same.” 

We have encountered in our historical research- 
es several allusions to the fact that some of the 
pioneers of the West, in their terrible conflicts. 
with the savages, who spared neither age nor 
sex, adopted the retribution of scalping as the 
only efficient terror to stay the ravages of the 
red-men. But this is the first authentic account 
we have seen of the practice ; and it reaches us 
in the handwriting of the most estimable son of 
Colonel John Hardin, whose name, virtues, and 
incessant hazards in the cause of his country, 
and his State, we find tulogized in the post— 
Revolutionary press, when he lost his life in car- 
rying a flag of truce to the Indians, and also in 
the private and public letters of cotemporary 
Generals and gentlemen. 

From Wilkinson's Memoirs, we learn that the 
two British officers who were captured by Lieu- 
tenant Hardin on this Saratoga war-path were 
Lieutenant Lundie and Ensign McMartin, who 
were honorable enough to remain passive after 
they had grounded arms and surrendered. In 
addition to the letters of Burgoyne, captured by 
Lieutenant Hardin on the body of the Indian, he 
found another letter on the person of one of the 
British officers, signed by no less a personage 
than Barry St. Leger. 

From this same son of Colonel John Hardin, 
we have, within the year, received the following 
written statement, the particulars of which he 
derived from his father’s brother : 

“Colonel John Hardin’s brother, Martin Har- 
‘*din, of Washington-county, Kentucky, has re- 
“*peatedly said that his two neighbors, Josiah 
‘Wilson and P. Harrigan, both now dead, 
‘* were a portion of the thirty men detailed to re- 
‘‘connoitre Burgoyne’s Camp, and report his 
‘* position to General Gates. Their orders were 
‘to proceed as far as possible with safety, and to 
‘‘get the best information possible. Captain 
‘“« James Wilkinson commanded, and Lieutenant 
‘¢ John Hardin was second in command. They 
‘‘ procecded some distance, and without stopping 
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‘to relate what they said in relation to a propo- | 


‘sition to return, and the kind of report to be 


“made, which was objected to, we will proceed | 


‘*at once to detail that Captain Wilkinson re- 
“plied, ‘Thirty men are too many to go as far 
‘*€as we are expected to go; you, Licutenant 
‘¢* Hardin, call for twelve volunteers of the 
‘*¢thirty, and complete the order; and I will 
‘¢ Shere await your return.’ 

‘*Hardin'sreply wasbrief. ‘ No, Sir, not Volun- 
* ‘teers —let me pick my twelve, and I will proceed.’ 

*¢ Wilson and Harrigan were two of the twelve. 
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| After this war was finished, and he was about 
| to leave Virginia for a new home in the midst of 
the warlike savages who ranged the untamed 
wilderness of Kentucky, he ascertained that 
Congress were about to raise troops for a contest 
with the English Crown. He raised a Company 
of recruits, and received a Commission as Second 
Lieutenant. He afterwards joined General Mor- 
gan's famous Rifle-corps, which gave him ample 
opportunity for the display ofhis peculiar gifts as 
a scout and skirmisher ; and he soon gained the 
confidence of that General, who led him to: 


“From a distance, the Army of Burgoyne was | the battle-fields of Saratoga, and entrusted him 


‘* scrutinized, from some time in the afternoon 
‘‘until it wasdark. The place of entering within 
‘*the lines was selected ; and, as soon as it was 
‘* dusk, Hardin reached a position, and remained 
‘* secreted until the sentinels were posted, and he 
‘was sufficiently near iv get the countersign. 
“As soon as the sentinels were all placed and 
“ quiet prevailed, !1e stealthily crept between two 
“of the sentinels, without being challenged, 
‘and then at, his leisure, completed all that 
“they had been detailed for, and returned in the 
“same manner to his men, and then made his 
“Report to Captain Wilkinson, who, as the 
‘*senior officer, reported the same to Gencral 
‘Gates. On this information, such dispositions 


“were made on the next day, that Burgoyne was 
‘thopelessly involved and forced to surrender. 
“For this signal service of Captain Wilkinson, he 
‘* was sent express to Congress with the intelli- 
“‘ gence of the surrender.” 

John Hardin was born in Fauquier-county, 


Virginia, in October, 1753. At twelve years of 
age, he had become skilled in the use of the rifle. 
He traversed the valleys, and climbed the wood- 
ed hills in pursuit of deer, elk, and bears, until he 
became a thorough master of the back-woods- 
man’s craft. He became famous for the rapidity 
and accuracy of his shots. He supplied three 
families with venison by means of his rifle. His 
hardy pioneer life qualified him for the positions 
of military trust which for so many years were 
confided to him. 

In 1774, Governor Dunmore led his famous 
expedition against the Indians. Young Hardin 
received the appointment of Ensign in aCompany, 
being at that time under twenty-one years of age. 
A few months later, under command of Captain 
Zack Morgan, he encountered the savages ; and 
while on one knee, in the act of firing, received a 
ball which lodged near the groin, and was never 
extracted. That bullet clung to him through all 
his subsequent hazardous service—at Saratoga, 
Philadelphia, and, after the Revolution, in the 
Indian wars of the Wabash and the West. 
While still using his crutches from this wound he 
started with Governor Dunmore on the expedi- 
tion against the Indians. 


with many enterprises, where skill and intrepidity- 
were demanded. He was ever spoken of as a: 
man of gentle manners but of a wonderful firm- 
ness and tenacity of purpose; and when deliver- 
ing the deadly fire of his rifle, as cool and calm 
as when on parade. 

Colonel James Knox, who served a part of the 
time with Hardin, in Morgan's Rifle-corps, des- 
cribed the terrible execution the young Lieutenant’s- 
rifle inflicted upon the British officers. Often on 
their scouting parties, when retreating before a. 
superior foe, Hardin would halt behind a stump 
or tree; await the approach of the enemy with- 
in striking distance; pick off an officer with his 
rifle; and retreat under the smoke of his own 
fire. Colonel Knox related that he had seen 
more than a hundred guns thus fired at him by 
the enemy. He was swift of foot, and had 
become so accustomed to such scenes that it pro- 
duced no delay or apprehension for him among 
his men. They knew that he did everything: 
with cool deliberation, and would come off safe. 
Many efficient officers among the red-coats were- 
thus cut off by his marvelous accuracy of aim. 
These scenes, his sons never heard him relate; 
but his widow remarked to them, when speaking 
of Colonel Knox’s statements, that Hardin, when: 
looking back upon the scenes of this protracted: 
and vindictive civil war, said to her that it look- 
ed to him so much like murder that he did not 
choose to detail these events and familiarize his 
children with them. Such are civil wars. The 
brave man looks back upon them with regret, and 
even expresses sorrow, that his vindictive Tory 
enemy has fallen with the torch and the toma- 
hawk of the savage in his white hand. 

It appears that some of Morgan’s Rifle-corps 
were armed with the tomahawk. This was a. 
weapon used at least in the following affair, which 
is given accurately, and for the first time in full, 
to the public. While the British occupied Phila- 
delphia, Washington was desirous to detain them 
within as narrow limits as possible. Lieutenant 
Hardin was on the lines with his command ; and, 
on a particular occasion, he was officer of a guard 
to prevent supplies being sent in to the enemy. 
Three wagons, loaded with flour, forced the 
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ard, and. at a rapid rate, were pushing on. 
Tardin sprang on ‘a horse, and alone pursued, 
rifle in hand. He passed the first and second 
“wagon, and on reaching the head horses of the 
third. wagon, he drew his tomahawk, and struck 
itinto the head of one of them. The horse fell, 
sand, of course, halted the teams. At this mo- 
ment, the owner of the wagons presented his gun 
from the inside of the hindmost, or third, 
wagon ; but, before he could fire, he received the 
contents of Hardin's rifle. This partisan officer 
was quick as the lightning. Thus, alone, and a 
mile away from his men, he captured three teams 
cand their drivers, and forced them to drive back 
into the American Camp. The Pennsylvania 
“Tory whom he thus killed wasa very wealthy 
farmer, whose name is withheld in this place for 
certain adequate reasons. The commanding 
officer in consideration of this exploit, offered the 
‘three wagons and teams to Hardin; but he re- 
fused to receive the present. He never was 
known to accept or appropriate Tory property, 
0 thoroughly did his American heart despise 
those traitors to the soil. 

At the close of the Revolution, he moved to 
the State of Kentucky, and there became a citi- 
zen of influence, a magistrate, and an efficient ad- 
viser of the Government, in peace and war. Par- 
ticularly were his services in demand in the sub- 
sequent battles with the Indians. His acquaint- 
ance with their mode of warfare, his alacrity in 
volunteering for the various Campaigns, and his 
‘wonderful qualities upon the forest and _prairie- 
‘trails, made him a general favorite in Camp and 
Court, as well as those other noble qualities which 
distinguished him when not in military com- 
mand. 

The name of Hardin is a proud name in Ken- 
tucky. His grandson, whose name is inscribed 
wipon the exquisite soldiers’ monument at Frank- 
fort, Colonel John J. Hardin, of Illinois, fell at the 
head of his Illinois Regiment, at Buena Vista. 
It will be long before Illinois ceases to remember 
ther favoritestatesman, lawyer and soldier. Thesons 
Of this last-named favorite of Illinois were both 
soldiers in the recent Civil War—one of them 
serving in the Confederate Army, and the other 
commanding a Regiment of Pennsylvania Re- 
serves, at one of the most bloody battles in Vir- 
ginia, where he was desperately wounded. 

Colonel John Hardin, the subject,of this sketch, 
was so thoroughly identified with the Indian wars 
of Kentucky, that no history of them can be 
written without the frequent recurrence of his 
fame and services in the record. 

From an account taken from the Report of 
Brigadier-general Charles Scott, who commanded 
the forces sent to the Wabash, in 1791, we take 
‘the following, which, in substance, is immediately 
‘after the account of the rout of the Indians on 


the bank of that river: ‘‘ At this time, a messen- 
‘* ger came dashing up on horseback, with a re- 
** quest from Colonel John Hardin for assistance. 
‘*That gallant soldier had routed the enemy and 
‘* was encumbered with prisoners. He had dis- 
‘covered another village farther to his left, 
‘*stronger than those he had carried, and was 
‘* proceeding to attack it. Captain Brown, with 
‘his Company, was immediately sent to reinforce 
‘him. Colonel Hardin was six miles distant 
‘*from Head-quarters. That resolute officer, 
‘growing impatient at the delay in receiving as- 
‘*sistance, pushed forward and captured the 
“town, after a sharp conflict, and before Captain 
‘*Brown’s Company came up. At sunset, he 
‘* joined the Commander-in-chief, having killed 
‘*six warriors, wounding or scattering everything 
‘* before him, and bringing in fifty-two prison- 
ac ers,” 

In an official letter, written to the Secretary of 
War, from Lexington, Kentucky, and dated the 
twentieth of June, 1791, the Commander of the 
expedition says: ‘‘I consider it my duty to men- 
‘* tion Colonel John Hardin, who had command 
‘*of my advance-party and the direction of my 
‘¢ guides, for the discernment, courage, and ac- 
‘* tivity with which he fulfilled the trust I reposed 
“in him.” 

In the engagement, Colonel John Hardin com- 
manded sixty mounted Infantry and a Troop of 
Light-horse under Captain McCoy. 

After the above contribution of new material 
for American history, we may be pardoned for 
the following interesting addition to this sketch, 
taken from history already published: ‘‘ To- 
‘* wards the close of 1792, what had been appre- 
‘*hended with great anxiety, the death of Colo- 
*‘ nel John Hardin, who had been sent with over- 
“turesof Peace to the Indians, was reduced toa 
“‘certainty. He had been solicited by General 
‘* Wilkinson, commanding at Fort Washington, 
‘‘early in the Spring, to leave his home and pri- 
‘¢ vate affairs, to become the bearer of a white 
‘flag, as the messenger of Peace to the hostile 
‘tribes of savages, North-west of the Ohio: as 
‘the General's letter expressed : ‘ from the Dela- 
‘* Swares to the Potawotomies.’ Said he, ‘I wish 
‘*¢ vou to undertake the business, because you are 
‘* «better qualified for it than any man of my ac- 
‘¢*quaintance, and because I think it will lead 
‘**to something of advantage to you.’ The ser- 
“* vice was believed by both to be extremely dan- 
‘* vorous, and might be fatalto the undertaker. * 
‘Certain it is that Wilkinson persuaded and 
‘‘pressed Hardin to the undertaking as he did Ma- 
‘jor Trueman, an officer of great merit under 
‘Shis command, and with whom he was known to 
‘* be at variance, to undertake a like commission, 
‘< in the same season, to another section of hos- 
‘*tile Indians, and who shared a fate similar to 
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‘‘that of Hardin. They were both known to be 
‘¢men of great firmness of character, and a ready 
‘“‘self-devotion to dangerous enterprises when 
‘their country called. * * * * What 
** has been learned is, that Colonel Hardin, attend- 
‘* ed by his interpreter, on his route toward the 
‘‘Miami villages, arrived at an Indian camp 
‘about a day's journey from where Fort Defi- 
‘‘ance was afterwards built, by General Wayne, 
‘¢and nearly the same distance from a towninhab- 
‘tited by Shawaneese and Delawares; that he was 
‘* well received by the Indians in camp, but had 
‘*not been long there, before five Delawares came 
“in from the town: upon learning of which, 
‘‘the Colonel proposed to them to go with him 
‘* the same evening to the place. They, however, 
‘refused to go back that day, but seemed peace- 
“ably disposed ; and he concluded to camp with 
‘*the Indians the ensuing night, which he did 
‘+ without molestation. In the morning, however, 
‘¢ without provocation or particular reason, a par- 
‘*cel of them shot him to death ; if with any par- 
‘ticular circumstances of barbarity is not known. 
‘* They seized his horse, gun, and saddle-bags. 
‘* His companion they made a prisener, and mur- 
“ dered him onthe road to Sandusky. It has 
‘* been said, that when the news reached thetown 
‘that a white man with a peace talk had been 
‘** killed at the camp,’ it excited a great fer- 
‘¢ment and the murderers were much censured. 
‘¢ At that time, Colonel Hardin had two Indians 
‘in his household, who, for several years, had 
‘*been treated as members of his family, with 
‘*the intention of restoring them to their nation 
‘¢on the return of Peace, and which was accord- 
‘*ingly done by his widow. 

‘¢ Hardin fell in the thirty-ninth yearof his age. 
‘* While he was out, and before his death was 
‘‘known, upon Kentucky's becoming a State, he 
‘*was appointed a Justice of the Quarter Ses- 
‘*sions, in Washington-county, where he had re- 
“ sided, and General of the First Brigade of Ken- 
‘*tucky Militia.” 


Ill.—DIARY OF REV. ELEAZER WHEE- 
LOCK, D.D., DURING HIS VISIT TO 
BOSTON, OCTOBER 19, UNTIL NOVEM- 
BER 16, 1741. 

FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT. 

CoMMUNICATED BY Rev. E. H. Guert, D.D. 

Oct. 19, 1741. 


I left my family under some 
difficulties, by reason of Betty’s sickness and 
John’s weakness, and was disappointed in my 
purpose to visit dear Mr. Kirtland, by reason 
that the flood had carried away the bridges; and 
with much difficulty arrived about 6 o'clock at 
Cap‘ Johnson's, where we are courteously receiv- 
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ed. O that God would give me courage, zeal and 
skill to deal faithfully with my friends. God 
grant thy presence with me and my dear compan- 
ion, in every place where we shall come. 

Oct. 20. Preached at 10 with some inlarge- 
ments, Present : Revs. Messrs. Coit, Kirtland, Dor- 
rance, Barber, Avery, Wood, &c. The Assembly 
large and considerably affected. Dined at Bro. 
Woodworth’s. 

Preached in the afternoon at Plainfield toa ful? 
assembly, A number cry’d out. Held a confer- 
ence at night—Young Christians dont rise, as in 
some places—One Converted—O when shall I learm 
to live always upon God, and be thankful for all: 
the least inlargement and assistance ? 

21. Had little sleep; arose before day. Rode- 
with Mr. Coit and my friends to Voluntown— 
went to meeting at 10, heard Mr. Gid: Mills preach: 
well. I preached after him. There isa great work 
in this town, but more of the footsteps of Satam 
than in any place I have yet beenin. The zeal of 
some too furious—they tell of many visions, rev- 
elations, and many Strong impressions upon their 
imagination. They have had much of God inx 
many of their meetings, and his great power has 
been much seen, and many hopefully converted. 
Satan is using many artful wiles to puta stop to 
the word of God in this place. Went to the Con- 
ference at night, but was very low and flat in my 
Spirits for want of sleep. However, I mentionedt 
to them some of those devices of Satan which I ap-- 
prehended them in danger of, and heard the ac- 
counts of a number of new converts; prayed,, 
sung, &c. 

22. Rose this morning refreshed. A pleasant 
day. Found my soul stretching after God. Good. 
Lord, let me not go alone. Dear Jesus, help thou 
me. The Lord has this day, in some measure, 
fulfilled my early desires. Preached twice with 
inlargement by Mr. Smith’s barn to great as- 
semblies. Many cried out, many stood trembling. 
The whole assembly very Solemn and much af- 
fected. 4 or 5 converted ; one woman whocame 
from Kingston against a great deal of opposition 
on purpose to hear me, came out clear, and went 
away rejoicing in God, longing to have her hus- 
band and others taste and see with her. Heard 
Mr. Mills preach in the evening from John, iii. 5. 
A very good Sermon it was. I think he is a very 
dear Brother. 

23. Woke this morning about 3. Something: 
indisposed. Dear Lord, | commit my body, my 
soul, my life, health, and all to thee; use me as thou 
wilt, only let me glorify thee, and seek that as my 
last end. Left Voluntown about 9, accompanied 
by a great number of wounded and comforted. 
I never heard so many imaginations as young 
Christians tell of here in my life, Some tell of a: 
long course and series of them. Came to. 
Mr. Cooper's of Situate. Preached to a consider- 
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able assembly, but much spent. I am always 
‘thronged with company and han’t time to talk 
with the 10th part of those who desire it. Dined 
and rode with a great number of Voluntown peo- 
ple to Cap‘ Angill’s ; Preached there. . Rode 
with Lieut. Dorrance to Elder Fish's in hope to 
‘find him a Servant of Christ; but found him a 
bigoted ignorant Baptist, who seemed to know 
nothing as he ought to know &c. Left 
him, and came about 8 to Mr. Henry’s, about 4 
miles from Providence. Received with love and 
respect. Found some good Christians, but my- 
self much spent. O that I might be kept humble. 

24. Roseearly. Prayed and Sang. Discoursed 
with some wounded ; afterwards exhorted a com- 
pany who came in. 


and others to Providence. About 2 miles from 
Providence met Mr. Knight and another man, 
who came out to meet us. His first salutation 


was—‘‘ God bless you, my dear Brother ;” Went to | 


his house ; was treated with much friendship and 
respect by him and his family. Dined, Wrote, 
Prayed, Sang, spent the evening in Christian con- 
versation; Rev‘ Cotton came; invited me to 
preach; felt freedom and Sweetness in my Soul. 

25. Rode with Mr. Knight into town in his 
Calashe. Preached 3 Sermons, JI Cor. ziii., 5, 
Mark i. 2, Luke, 2. ult. O the dreadful ignorance 
and wickedness of these parts. O what a burth- 
en dear Mr. Cotton has daily to bear. Found 
Mr. Searing at Rode Island here. 

26. Rode with Mr. Cotton back 7 miles to Mr. 
Bennit’s. Preached at 1 o’clock to a numerous 
and affected Assembly. One converted. Dined 
at Mr. Henry’s. Returned with a great number to 
Providence. Preached to a full Assembly. Many 
Scoffers present. One man hired for 20 s. to come 
into the meeting houseand fall down, which he did, 
and made great disturbance. Ordered all who had 
a real concern for the Salvation of their Souls to 
follow me to Mr. Cotton's in order to have a con- 
ference with them. A considerable number came. 
Many of them belonged to other places, who 
seemed considerably moved, and Christians en- 
livened. Exhorted, Sang, and prayed, and dis- 
missed them. 

27. Went with Mr. Cotton and Madam over 
the ferry to Rehoboth, upon Mr. Greenwood’s in- 
vitation. Preached at 1. Rode in Mr. Cotton’s ca- 
lash with Madam, Mr. Cotton and my friends in 
company to Swansey. Came about 8 to John 
Finney'’s. Preached there, &c. 

28. Br. Finney and his Br. John went to Dn. 
Kingsley’s for hberty to preach in the Baptist 
meeting house, but he refused it. _But Dn. 
sent for the Key and unlocked the doors. I went 
in and preached at 1, and again in the evening. O 
poor bigoted, ignorant, and prejudiced People. I 
went after meeting to Capt. Wm. Turner's, a Sep- 
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erate Baptist. Was exceedingly pleas'd with his 
wife, a true and shining Christian, and a woman 
of great knowledge and prudence ; her family 
exceedingly well governed by her. Stayed with 
with them, and discoursed about their spiritual 
concerns, etc. I think that the principles of the 
Separate Baptists are the most uncharitable, un- 
scriptural, and unreasonable that I have yet met 
with. 

29. Came with Mr, Cotton, Madam and many 
more to Attleboro. Very courteously received by 
Mr. Wells. Heard Mr. Turner of Rehoboth, who 
seemed the day before to discourse very ignorant- 
ly about conversion ; but my esteem of him is now 
raised by what I heard. Preached after him. A 
great deal of affection and sobbing, thro’ the 
whole assembly. Had great inlargement. Exhort- 
ed in the evening at Mr. Wells. 

80. Slept well last night. Had a great sense of 
my own badness and unworthiness, and what a 
cursed heart I have. O Lord, let me see and 
know more of it. Rode with Mr. Wells and many 
others to Norton, Kindly received by Mr. Avery. 
Preached to a full assembly. Much affection and 
sobbing through the whole assembly. Rode after 
lecture to Taunton. Lodged at Madam Danford’s ; 
who lives with her daughter Hodge. Preached at 
10. A great outcry in the Assembly. Many greatly 
wounded. Dined at Mr. Danford’s, son to the for- 
mer minister. Rode to Rainham with Mr. Wales 
and Br. Byram, whocame to me at Norton. Con- 
versed with my friends, . . and wrote my Jour- 
nal. Othat I may be kept low in my own eves. 

Nov. 1. Rose this morning, was much pleas’d 
with the conversation of Mr. Wales and Madam. 
Preached in the forenoon toa full assembly. One 
cried out: many affected. Advised those who 
belonged to the assembly not to follow me to 
Taunton, but stay and hear their own Preacher. 
Went with Mr. Byramto Taunton. Preached there, 
Job, xxvii. 8, One or two cried out. Appoint- 
ed another meeting in the evening, Hoa. wiii. 13. 
I believed 30 cried out ; almost all the negroes in 
the town wounded, 3 or 4 converted. A great 
work in the town. Dear Br. Crocker, a true Ser- 
vant of Jesus Christ, preaches here upon probation. 
Colonel Leonard’s negro in such distress that it 
took 3 men to hold him. I was ferced to break 
off my Sermon before I had done, the outcry was 
so great. Continued the meeting till 10 or 11 
o'clock. Went with Br. Crocker to his lodgings, 
Judge Williams's. Was kindly received. 

2. Rode with Mr. Crocker to the tavern to see 
Capt. L ’s negro, Found him under a very 
clear and genuine conviction. Dear Br. Rogers 
came to me here. Rode with me to Mr. Weeks, 
and he joined us with a great number to Bridge- 
water. Preached toa full assembly in Mr. Shaw's 
meeting-house. Present, the Rev’ Messrs. Jno. 
Wales, Jor* Parten, Mr, Cutton, Daniel Perkins, 
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Jno. Shaw, Jno. Porter. Lodged with Mr. Par- 
ker, at Mrs. Shaws. 

8. Rode with a great number to Mr. Perkins’ 
meeting. Very full assembly. After Sermonthe 
Lecture was appointed at Mr. Auger’s, butso many 
wounded that I could not leave them, and there- 
fore preached again to a full assembly, Lzek. xvii. 
14. A great outcry. 4 or 5 converted. Lodged 
with Dr. Wm. Rogers at Mr. Perkins’. 

4. Rode to Mr. Porter's. A great multitude. 
Preached upon a Stage, (70s. ziii, 13.) One con- 
verted in Serm. After dinner rode with Mr. Bel- | 
cher and a great multitude to Easton. Br. Rogers | 
preached. A very great outcry inthe assembly. I 
preached after him, (Acts. vii. 51.) 4 or 5 convert- 
ed. Lodged at Mr. Belcher's. 

5. Came to Mr Niles’ of Braintery, [Brain- | 
tree]. Preached with great freedom, (ZZ. Cor. viii. | 
5.) Present, Messrs, Eells and Handcock, Mr. | 
Woster came in the evening. 

6. Set out for Boston. Met my dear Mr. | 
Prince, and Mr. Bromficld about 8 miles from 
Boston. Came in to Mr. Bromfield’s. Received in 
a most kind and Christian manner by him, Mad- | 
am and his family, a dear Christian family, full | 
of Kindness, love and goodness. His eld- | 
est son is now in his last year at Cambridge Col- | 
lege. I believe a real coverted person. Messrs. 
Price and Bromfield accompanied me back to Bos- | 
ton. Soon after I got into Mr. Bromfield’s, came | 
the Honorable Jos. Willard, Secret’y, Rev. Mr. | 
Webb and Mr. Cooper, and Majt Sewall to bid | 
me welcome to Boston. At 6 o'clock rode with | 
Mr. Bromfield in his shays to the North End of | 
the town and preached for Mr. Webb toa great 
Assembly, (JZ. Cor. ziti. 5.) After Sermon return- 
ed to dear Mr. Webbs, where I was pleased with 
the conversation of dear Mr. Gee. Returned with 
Mr, Bromfield. 

7. Slept comfortably. Rose and prayed with | 
Mr. Rogers, At 10, rode with Mr. Bromfield to | 
Mr. Webb's. Preached (Hos. viii. 13,) to a full as- 
sembly. Returned and was invited by Dr. Cole- 
man and Mr. Cooper to preach for Dr. Coleman, 
in the forenoon the next day, being Sabbath, and 
by Mr. Prince and Dr. Sewall in the afternoon. 
Preached to the Workhouse, (Hzek. wvii. 14.) 

8. Went to Dr. Coleman’s meeting. Preached 
with considerable freedom, (Job. ezvit. 8). Dined 
with the Dr. Went with Br. Rogers to Mr. 
Prince’s. Preached (Mar. avi. 16,) to a full as- 
sembly. After meeting, was followed by a great 
throng of children, who importunately desired 
me to give them a word of exhortation in a pri- 
vate house, which I consented to, though I was 
designed to go and hear Mr. Prince, who, being 
by, desired that I would have it publickly, which 
I consented to. After 6 we metagain. Preached 
(Mat. vi. $3,) to a very full assembly. Rode with 
Mr. Bromfield, in a close shays; followed to his | 
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house after me a great many children, to receive 
aword of exhortation at the gate, which I could 
not stand long to do, being very wet with sweat. 

9. Visited this morning by a great number of 
persons under soul-trouble. Refused to preach 
because I designed [going] out of town. Dis- 
coursed with Mr. Bromfield’s dear children. Took 
my leave, by prayer recommending them, and 
one another to the Lord. Just as I was going, 
came Mr. Webb, and told me the people were 
meeting together, to hear anotherSermon, and said 
if I would not stay without they would hold me. 
At 4 P.M. I consented to preach again. A scholar 
from Cambridge being present, who came to get 
me to go to Cambridge, and by a little after 6, a 
great part of the scholars had got to Boston. 
Preached to a very thronged assembly, many more 
than could get intothe house, (Psa. rrviv. 8,) with 
very great freedom and inlargement. I [consider] 
the church of God were very much refreshed. They 
told me afterwards they believed that Mather 
Byles never was so lashed in his life. This mor- 
ning Mr. Cooper came to me in the name of the 
Hon. Jacob Wendel, Esq., and earnestly desired 
a copy of my Sermon preached in the forenoon, 
Lord's day, for the press. O that God would 
take and keep mehumble. Appointed to preach 


|} to-morrow for Mr. Balch of Dedham, at his de- 


sire. 

10. Madam Bromfield gave me me this morn- 
ing ashirt and pair of gold buttons, two cam- 
brick handkerchiefs, a pound of tea and part of a 
loaf of sugar, and he a preaching Bible in 2 vols. 
same that Dr. Hinchnian, of whom he bought 
them, gave 11 s. [for] Came out of town with Mr, 
Dyre and another Gentleman. Met Mr. Cotton of 
Providence about 8 miles from Boston, who 
came at the desire and by the vote of his church 
to get me to come back that way, and informed 
me of some very good beginnings, and very hope- 
ful appearances among his people and the people 
of other persuasions there, and was very impor- 
tunate with me to go with him, but I tho’t it my 
duty to go directly home, encouraging him that 
I would come or send to him before long. He ac- 
companied me to Mr. Balch’s. Preached (Mark 
evi. 16). Went to Medfield. 

11. Preached at3 P. M. (Mark, i. 2, 3,) with 
some freedom. Went in the evening to see Mr. 
Baxter. 

12. Being Thanksgiving, preached (Ps. zxzie. 
8,) and inthe evening at Medway for Mr. Buck [in] 
ham. He seemed displeased that I told his people 
that Christians generally knew the time of their 
conversion. Returned to Uncle Adams’s. Gave a 
word of exhortation, sang and prayed with a 
number of young people there. 

13. Went with Uncies Wheelock, Adams, 
Aunt Wheelock, Elisha Adams and many more to 
Bellingham. Preached toa very large assembly 
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in the woods, (Mar. xvi. 16.) Many appeared 
affected. Present, Messrs. Dor, Messenger and 
dear Mr. Havens. Went with Mr. Dor and dined 
at Mr. Obad. Wheelocks. Received and treated 
with much respect by him and family, and his 
brother Benjamin. Much importuned to preach at 
Mendom, [Mendon] but came to Uxbridge. Lodg- 
ed at Woods, the tavern. Importuned to preach 
the next day, but tho’t best to pursue my journey. 

14. Cameto Thompson. Preached three Ser- 
mons for Mr. Cabbot; one to the young people at 
night. Many affected. 

16. Came totheConsociation at Windham, and 
after it, home about 1 o’clock. What shall I ren- 
der to the Lord for all his benefits? 


IV.—GENERAL W. F. SMITH’S REPORT 
OF THE BATTLE OF COLD HARBOR. 
FROM THE ORIGINAL DRAFT, NOW FIRST 

PRINTED. 


COMMUNICATED BY WILLIAM Swinton, Esq. 
StTonrNeTon, Conn., Aug, 9, 1864. 


Chief of Staff. 
Dep’t of Va. and N. C. 
Sir, 

My continuous and active service in the field 
has prevented me from making out Reports of 
certain operations of the troops under my com- 
mand at an earlier date; and as many of the 
subordinate Reports have not been made to 
me for reasons similar to those which have 
delayed mine, I can now give but a resume, 
and propose to include in the Report to your 
Head-quarters, operations of my command 
while with the Army of the Potomac, and not 
under the orders of General Butler. 

On the twenty-seventh of May, I received or- 
ders to concentrate my Command, (to consist 
of the two white Divisions of the Eighteenth 
Corps, and the Divisions of Generals Ames and 
Turner, of the Tenth Corps,) in rear of the lines 
at Port Walthal, preparatory to embarking at 
Bermuda Hundreds, to join the Army of the 
Potomac, 

In aconversation with Colonel Shaffer, I sug- 
gested, that as the transports were not expected 
to be ready within three or four days, the in- 
tervening time should be taken up by the cap- 
ture of Petersburg, wiich place I looked upon 
as of great importance to us, from its rail-road 
connections, and its giving to us the line of the 
Appomattox. 

The suggestion was adopted, and the neces- 
sary orders issued hy Major-general Butler. The 
next day, my preparatory Orders were given; 
and the movement was to begin soon after 
nightfall. Late in the day, Colonel Shaffer 
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called upon me, and asked me whether I pro- 
posed to embark my men as fast as the trans- 
ports arrived, or wait until all were at the Hun- 
dreds; to which I replied, that if it were left to. 
me, I should start the men as fast as the trans- 
ports arrived. The Order to attack Petersburg 
was then countermanded by the following 
Order: 

“Hp, Qr* IN THE FIELD, 

“May 28" 1864. 

“Mas. Gen. SMITH 
“Commanding 18“ Corps. 


“The transportation for your column having 
“arrived, although in my judgment not suffi- 
“cient, yet, in consequence of imperative Orders: 
“from General Grant, your column will move to 
“his assistance. You will use the utmost expedi- 
“tion in embarking and getting on. If you de- 
“sire any Cavalry to accompany you, please 
“designate what Regiments or Battalions. I 
“grieve much that this weakness of the Army 
‘*of the Potomac has called the troops away, 
“just as we were taking the offensive, and that 
“the attack on Petersburg, which was agreed 
“on, to take place to-morrow morning, must be 
“abandoned; but it is soordered, and, however 
“against our wishes and judgment, we must 
“obey. I propose to give you every facility in 
“ going off. You will have to use great caution 
“in going up the Pamunkey, and in getting in- 
“to White House, 

“The torpedoes in the water or a well ar- 
“ranged surprise on land would bring your ex- 
“pedition to grief. As you will not have the 
“advantage, in going away, which we had com- 
“ing, your destination will be exactly known 
“by the rebels, the moment you start. Indeed, 
“they have heretofore predicted it, in their 
“newspapers. 

“T have the honor to be 
“ General 
“ Your obedient servant 
“ Bens. F. BUTLER 
“Maj. Gen! Commands.” 


This was about half past six, P.M.; and in 
half an hour, the two columns were on the march, 
General Brooks’s Division and that of General 
Ames moving towards the Hundreds; while 
General Martindale, with the rest of the Com- 
mand, crossed the Appomattox and took the 
road to City Point. The night was very dark 
and stormy and the mud was very deep ; but the 
heads of columns reached their destination in 
the proper time, and began to embark. 

My Orders were to land on the North side of 
the Pamunkey, to protect the Engineer Troops, 
who were to be sent to work on bridges at that 
point. The following is the Order upon which . 
I moved: 
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“WASHINGTON, 2.30, P. M. 
“May 28", 1864. 


“Mas. Geni. Smirs. 
“ Lieutenant-° encral Grant directs,that on reach- 
“ing White House you will put the Rail-road 
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“ (Bridge) there in condition for crossing troops | 


“and artillery; and have a sufficient force to 
“hold it. Ask General Butler to give you 


“road Bridge Corps will immediately leave 


“ing the work, as soon as you occupy the place. 
“ Telegraph here your progress in ascending the 
“River, and landing. 

“* MAJOR-GENERAL HALLECK.” 


My Command consisted of very nearly 
sixteen thousand Infantry, sixteen pieces of 
artillery, and one Sqnadron of Cavalry, of 
about one hundred men. As I knew of no 
landing-place on the North side of the Pamun- 
key, near the White House, I asked permis- 
sion from Washington, through General Butler, 
to land at West Point, and march to the desig- 
nated point; but this was refused. I, how- 
ever, took the responsibility of sending General 
Ames and one Brigade, in fast steamers, to 
land at West Point, and march to protect my 
landing, if it should become necessary, and re- 
quested Admiral Lee to cover the landing of 
this Brigade by gun-boats. The necessary 
Orders were promptly given by the Admiral, 
with his usual zeal in all his codperations. 

By Sunday morning, at eleven, A.M., on the 
twenty-ninth, the embarkation was so far 
advanced, that I started to overtake the head 
of my Command. On arriving at Fort Monroe, 
a telegram gave me information that Gene- 
ral Grant had crossed the Pamunkey, with 
the greater part of the Army of the Potomac ; 
and then deeming my proper course to be up 
the Pamunkey, landing at the White House, 
I immediately gave the necessary Orders, and 
reached the landing at the White House, with 
my Head-quarters, on Monday, the thirtieth of 
May, at eleven o’clock, A.M. 

The transports were as rapidly unloaded as 
the inadequate means of landing would admit; 
and several fast steamers were sent back to as- 
sist in towing barges and schooners, and in 
aiding those steamers which had run aground 
on the shoals in the James-river. During the 
night of the thirtieth and the morning of the 
thirty-first, I received three copies of the fol- 
lowing Order: 


“ HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE 
“ ARMIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
“ HANOVER-TOWN, VA., 
May 28, 1864, 1 P. M. 
“Maj. Gen. W. F. Smirn. 
Hist. Mac. Vou. V. 22 
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“Commanding 18th. Army Corps. 
‘“‘ GENERAL: 

“The Army of the Potomac is now crossing 
“tothe South side of the Pamunkey-river, and 
“massing at this place. The most of it has 
‘already crossed. You will leave a Garrison at 


| “ the White House, until it is relieved by Gene- 





. ; OU! “*ral Abercrombie’s Command from Port Royal, 
“artillery enough for that purpose. The Rail- | 


“and, with the remainder of your Command, 


dge- C |*move direct to New Castle, on the South side 
“ Alexandria with men and materials for execut- | 


“of the Pamunkey, and there await further 
“orders, Order the Garrison left by you at 
“White House, on being relieved, to follow after 
“and join you. 
“ By command of Lieut. Gen. Grant. 
“Ine. A. RAWLINS, 
“ Brig. Gen., and Chief of Staff. 
* Official. 
“E, J. PARKER. 
“ Asst, Adjt. Gen.” 


As my troops had not all arrived, and none 
of my wagons or ammunition, I sent to ask if 
my Command should move as I then stood, or 
wait until I could take supplies with me ; but, 
later in the day, upon the receipt of a letter from 
General Grant, I determined not to wait for a 
reply to my letter, but to march at once, 

I left General Ames with about two thousand 
five hundred men to garrison White House, and 
marched about halt-past three o’clock, P.M., 
with about ten thousand men and my artillery, 
and without wagons to carry my supplies or extra 
ammunition. About ten o’clock, P.M., I reached 
Bassett’s house, near Old-church, and distributed 
my troops to cover the roads leading to New Cas- 
tle-ferry. The menhad had but little experience 
in heavy marching, and that, together with the 
heat of the day, caused much straggling, which 
I was unable to prevent, as my Provost-guard 
had not arrived when I left the White House. 

From Bassett’s, I sent to inform General Grant 
of my position, and asking further orders. The 
next morning, at daylight, I received an Order 
to proceed at once to New Castle-ferry, and 
place myself between the Fifth and Sixth Corps. 
Deeming time to be of great importance, I 
moved the Command without allowing the men 
time to get their coffee. On reaching New Castle- 
ferry, I found that we were in the broad valley- 
lands of the Pamunkey,surrounded by hills within 
artillery-range, which, if occupied by the enemy, 
would force us to carry them by assault. 

The Fifth and Sixth Corps were not in this 
vicinity. I at once sent Captain Farquhar of 
the Engineers to say to the Lieutenant-general, 
that I was certain, from my position, there was 
some mistake in the Order; and to ask that it 
be rectified. While my lines were being form- 
ed, I began the construction of a bridge across 
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the river; and during these operations Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Babcock, of General Grant’s Staff, 
arrived to say there had been a mistake in my 
Order and that it should have been to march to 
Cold Harbor, instead of New Castle-ferry. 

The Command was immediately marched 
back, over the road we had just travelled, and 
in the direction of Cold Harbor. 

The day was intensely hot, and the dust 
stifling ; and fatigue and exhaustion thinned my 
ranks during the march. On the road, I received 
the following Order from General Meade: 


“ HEAD-QUARTERS, ARMY OF THE POTOMAC, 
. “12 M. June Ist. 1864, 
“Maj. Gen. Wo. F. Surru, 
“Commanding 18th A. C. 
“ GENERAL : 

“ As soon as General Wright opens the road 
“from Old Church to Cold Harbor, you will fol- 
“low him, and take position on his right, en- 
“ deavoring to hold the road from Cold Harbor 
“to Bethesda Church. General Wright is or- 
“dered to attack as soon us his troops are up ; 
“and I desire you should codperate with him, 
“and join in the attack. The enemy have not 
“long been in position about Cold Harbor; and 
“it is of great importance to dislodge, and, if 
“ possible, to route, him, before he can entrench 
“ himself, 

“ Respectfully, Yours, 
» “Gro. G. MEADE, 
“Maj. Gen. Comdg.” 


My scant force would not have filled the space 
between the Fifth and Sixth Corps; and, mak- 
ing that connection, I should have had no 
lines with which to attack ; and asI could not 
obey both the requirements of the Order, I 
determined to aid in the attack, and began the 


formation of my lines immediately. At this 
time, I sent an Aide to General Meade to say 
that I had no ammunition, save what my men 
had on their persons, and to ask that a supply 
might be sent to me, to be held in reserve. 

On reconnoitering the ground in my front 
and on my right, where I had no support, I 
found the roads from Mechanicsville and Beth- 
esda Church yniting in quite open country, 
and with topographical features such that, if 
that junction were held by the enemy, they 
would command the ground over which my at- 
tack was to be made. I was therefore obliged to 
give up my third line of battle to extend my line 
to hold this point. My line was formed thus: 
General Devens on the left, connecting with the 
Sixth Corps, in two lines; General Brooks next 
on the right, in two lines, with half a line in 
reserve; General Martindale on the right, in 
Battalions, in column, closed in mass, the mass- 
es being en echelon, with the right refused, 
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The left Division occupied a narrow strip of 
woods, the rebel lines being in another wood, 
separated from us by cleared ground, varying in 
width from one thousand two hundred yards 
to three hundred yards. While my lines were 
being formed, General Wright sent to ask me 
for reinforcements, as the enemy was turning his 
left flank. Two Regiments were sent to him from 
General Martindale’s Command; and, shortly 
after,a message was received from General Wright 
to the effect that it was exceedingly impor- 
tant for him to begin the attack; and I deter- 
mined to move forward, leaving General Mar- 
tindale to form his troops and hold the roads 
and our right flank. General Devens’s front line 
then advanced ; crossed the one tliousand two 
hundred yards of open ground, under a mur- 
derous fire; entered the woods; and the second 
line moving up to support the first, the two 
lines captured the rifle-pits and about two hun- 
dred and fifty prisoners, Pushing on through 
the woods, they came upon another opening, 
in which was a rebel line of works too strong 
to attack, and so they held the line of woods, 

The leading Brigade of General Brooks's 
Division pushed through the clearing in their 
front, driving the enemy before them, until, on 
reaching the second clearing, they were met by 
so heavy a fire as to cause them to fall back with- 
in the woods. The leading Brigade of General 
Devens’s Division lost heavily in Officers and 
men, (among others, its gallant Commander, Col- 
onel Drake, of the One hundred and twelfth 
Regiment, New York Volunteers ;) and when the 
fight was over was commanded by a Major. The 
Brigade of Colonel Barton, Devens’s Division, 
held gallantly what had been won, until other 
troops could be thrown in to support them 
on the flank. 

The Brigade of Colonel Guy V. Henry, of 
the Fortieth Massachusetts Volunteers, en- 
trenched themselves in the woods they had 
gained. The advance of my lines, with the 
necessity of holding the roads on my right, 
caused an extension of my front, which, proper- 
ly filled, left me only one thin line of batt'e in 
General Martindale’s front, a partial second line 
with General Brooks, and the same with Gene- 
ral Devens, 

While arranging my troops for the night, to 
hold what they had gained, my Aide returned 
from Head-quarters, and informed me that Gen- 
eral Meade had said, in answer to my request 
for ammunition : ‘“* Why the hell did’nt he wait 
“for his supplies to came up before coming 
“here!” My justification was the Orders I had 
received from the Lieutenant-general, and the 
fact that he knew my condition when I moved. 
During the posting of my troops, the following 
letter was sent to Head-quarters: 
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“ HEAD-QUARTERS 18TH Corps, June 1, 1864. 
“Maj. Gen. MEADE, 

“Comdg. Army Potomac. 
“GENERAL: 

“ All the Infantry ammunition [have is upon 
“the person of my men—will you please make 
“some arrangement to send me a supply imme- 
“diately. At eleven o'clock this morning, none 
“of my supply-train of wagons had arrived. I 
“have only one wagon per Regiment ; and some 
“Brigades have less. I would respectfully ask 
“that a supply-train be sent to the White House 
“at once, to the Quarter-master and Commis- 
“sary of thisCorps, for supplies. Forage gives 
“out to-night: rations to-morrow night. I have 
“one Regiment with Austrian rifles, one with 
“Spencer, and one with Sharp's carbine. 

“ Respectfully &c. 
‘ow. F. Smits, 
‘* Maj. Gen. Comd’g.” 


Later in the night, being compelled to make 
other dispositions, Isent this note, as follows: 


“ HEAD-QUARTERS, 18TH CoRPs, 
“ June 1st, 1864, 10.30, P.M. 
“Maj. Genl. A. A. HUMPHREYS. 
“Ch. of Staff, Army of Potomac. 
“(GENERAL : 

“T have the honor to inform you that my line 
“extends from the Woodly House, across the 
“ Bethesda Church-road—partially along a rifle- 
“ pit, occupied by the enemy when I assaulted— 
“the left Brigade occupying a line of pits taken 
“from the enemy to-day ; making my line like a 
“very obtuse V. On the right, General Martin- 
“dale is spread out in one thin line, without any 
“reserve. The centre, by General Brooks, has 
“aq partial second line, his third Brigade 
“forming a second line to General Devens, who 
“is on my extreme left. Ihave already had the 
“honor tor port my necessities and requirements 
“ for ammunition; and having now given the pres- 
“ent condition of my situation, must leave it for 
“the General-commanding to determine as to 
“how long I can hold this line if vigorously at- 
“‘tacked—one Division being almost entirely 
“ out of ammunition, and one Brigade of General 
“Brooks's having but a small supply on hand, 
“Fearful that the note of mine to General Meade 
“may have been miscarried, I again state that 
“T have one Regiment armed with Austrian 
“rifles, one with Sharp's, and one with Spencer 
“Carbines. I have not yet been able to ascertain 
“the extent of my loss to-day. I have to request 
“that medical stores be sent to my wounded; as 
“T left before mine had been sent to me. 

“Respectfully &c. 
“Wm. F. Smiry, 
“ Major-general,” 
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The Brigades of General Devens held the pit 
that night, with hardly any ammunition; and 
Colonel Henry had not enough left to resist a 
serious attack. 

About half-past twelve, P.M., I received the 
following Order: 


(Telegram) 
“Heap-quarRtTers, A, P. 
“10.5, P.M., June 1st, 1864. 
“ Major-general Smiru. 

“You will make your disposition to attack 
“to-morrow morning on Major-general Wright's 
“right, and in conjunction with that officer’s at- 
“tack, Thisattack should be made with your 
“ whole force, and as vigorous as possible. You 


“will send Orderlies to the telegraph office at 
“General Wright’s Head-quarters, and keep me 
“frequent!y advised of your operations. I have 
“had no Report of your operations this afternoon, 
“Gro. G. MEapR, 
‘Maj. Gen.” 


To which I returned the following reply : 


“ HEAD-QUARTERS, 18TH Corps, 
“ June ist, 1864, 

“ Major-general MEADE, 

“Commanding Army of Potomac. 

“Your Order, for an attack in the morning, is 
“received: I have endeavored to represent’ to 
“you my condition. 

“In the present condition of my line, an at- 
“tack by me would be simply preposterous— 
“not only that, but an attack onthe part of 
“the enemy, of any vigor, would probably carry 
“my line more than half their length. I have 
“called on General Wright for about a hun- 
“dred thousand rounds of ammunition; and 
‘have asked it to-night. Deserters report 
“enemy massing on my right, for an attack 
“ early in the morning. 

“Wan. F. Suita, 
ca. GP 


About half-past two, A.M., on the second of 
June, the following Order was received: 


“ HEAD-QUARTERS, ARMY OF PoToMAc, 
“June 2d, 1864, $ o’clock, A.M. 
“Maj. Gen. SMITH: 
“Commanding 18th Corps. 

“The Major-general commanding directs 
“that the attack ordered for this morning shall 
“take place at five o’clock this afternoon. 

“ Such examinations and arrangements as are 
“necessary, will be made immediately, 

“A, A, HUMPHREYs 
“Maj. Gen. and Chief of Staff.” 

About seven o’clock, A.M., on the second of 
June, I received from General Wright a supply 
of ammunition sufficient to fill up my boxes, 
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and so I had, at that time, one thin line of battle 
and my boxes filled with ammunition, 

During the morning, by order of Major-gene- 
ral Meade,General Devens’s Division was relieved 
by the Second Division, Sixth Corps ; and Major- 
general Birney’s Division was posted on my 
right flank ; and remained there through the day. 

The day was spent in readjusting my lines 
and strengthening my position. During the 
afternoon, the following Circular Order was re- 
ceived. 


“ HEAD-QUARTERS, ARMY OF THE PoToMac, 

. “June 2d, 1864, 24 o’clock, P.M. 
“ CIRCULAR. 

“The attack ordered for five, P.M., this day, 
“is postponed to half-past four, A.M., to- 
“morrow. Corps Commanders will employ the 
“interim in making examinations of the ground 
“on their fronts, and perfecting their arrange- 
“ments for the assault. 

“Gro. G. MEADE, 
“Maj. Gen, Comd’g.” 


Anxious to have, as far as possible, a co-operat- 
ing attack, Isent to Major-general Wright to 
ask his plan of attack, and signifying my will- 
ingness to make mine subordinate to it. His 
reply was that he was going to assault in his 
front. I was therefore forced to make mine in- 


dependently ; yet keeping up the communication 


with the Sixth Corps. In front of my right was 
an open plain, swept by the fire of the enemy, 


both direct and from our right: on my left, the | 


open space was narrower, but equally covered by 
the artillery of the enemy. Near the centre 
was a ravine, in which the troops would be 


sheltered from the cross-fire; and through this | 


ravine I determined that the main assault should 
be made. General Devens’s Division had been 
placed on the right, to protect our flank and hold 
as much as possible of the lines vacated by 
the troops moving forward, 

General Martindale, with his Division, was or- 
dered to move down the ravine, while General 


Brooks, with his Division, was to advance on | 


the left, taking care to keep up the connection 
between Martindale and the Sixth Corps; and if, 


in the advance, those two Commands should | 
join, he (Brooks) was ordered to throw his Com- 


mand behind General Martindale, ready to ope- 


rate on theright flank, if necessary. The troops | 


moved promptly, at the time ordered, and driv- 
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til the Sixth Corps advanced to cover my left 
from a cross-fire. General Martindale was or- 
dered to keep his column covered as much as 
possible ; and to move only when General Brooks 
moved, I then went to the front of Brooks's 
line to reconnoiter there; and General Brooks 
was forming his column, when a heavy fire on 
the right began, which brought so severe a 
cross-fire on Brooks, that I at once ordered him 
not to move his men further, but keep them 
sheltered until the cross-fire was over. Goin 
back to the right, I found that Martindale had 
‘been suffering severely; and having mistaken 
firing in front of the Sixth Corps for that of 
Brooks, had determined to make the assault, and 
Stannard’s Brigade had been repulsed in three 
gallant assaults. The following Report was at 
the time made to General Meade: 


‘* HEAD-QUARTERS, 18TH Corps, 
“June 3d, 1864, 
“Maj. Gen. MEADE, 
“Comd’g A. P. 
“GENERAL: 

“General Martindale got into so hot »o 
“place, that he was forced to assault the 
“works without the assistance of the column 
“ of General Brooks; the assault was made three 
“times, and each time repulsed. While I was 
“on the front of General Brooks, the enfilading 
“fire of the enemy was so heavy as to force me 
“to give the Order to General Brooks not to 
“attempt to advance his column of attack untik 
“the fire was slackened. This fire being entire- 
“ly on my right, I have had nothing but 
“ artillery to use against it; and have therefore 
“been unable to silence it. My troops are very 
“much cut up; and I haveno hope of being able 
“to carry the works in my front, unless a move- 
“ment of the Sixth Corps, on my left, may re- 
“ lieve at least one of my flanks f.om this galling 
“ fire, 

‘* Respectfully 
“Wm. F. Smiru, 
“Maj. Gen. Comd’g.” 


In answer to which, I received the following 
Despatch from the Chief of Staff, Army of the 
Potomac: 

“ HEAD-QUARTERS, ARMY OF THE POTOMAC, 

“ June 8d, 8, A.M., 1864. 

“Maj. Gen, Smiru, 

“Comd’g 18th Corps, 


ing in the skirmishers of the enemy, carried his | 
first line of works, or rifle-pits. Here the Com- | 
mand was halted, under a severe fire, to readjust 
the lines. After a personal inspection of Gene- | 
ral Martindale’s front, I found that I had to! 
form a line of battle faced to the right, to pro- 
tect the right flank of the moving column; and 
also that no further advance could be made, un- 


SSS 


“General Wright has been ordered to assault 
“and to continue his attack without reference 
“to youradvance, And thecommanding General 
“ directs that your assault be continued without 
“reference to General Wright. General Wright 
“had, but.a very short time before the receipt 
“of your communication through Major West, 


SSS 





SSS 
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“reported that he was waiting your advance to 
“enable him to assault. 
“A, A, HuMPHREYS, 
** Maj. Gen. & Chief of Staff.” 


General Devens's Command held my right 
flank ; and had been so much cut up in officers 
and men, during the two days previous, that I 
did not deem it in condition to do more than 
act on the defensive. Of the two Brigades of 
General Martindale’s Division,General Stannard’s 
had been too much reduced by the assault to be 
sent in again, and Colonel Stedman’s Brigade, in 
addition to having been repulsed, was holding a 
line that I could not neglect. Of the three 
Brigades of General Brooks, two had suffered 
severely during the first advance and the hold- 
ing of the giound gained under a terrible cross- 
fire; and there was left of fresh troops only the 
Brigade of General Burnham, which was 
ordered to the front, to form a column of 
assault, in obedience to the wishes of General 
Meade. The enemy on myright, having a strong 
position and no force in their immediate front, 
was at liberty to play on my advance with a 
severe flank-fire, that went through the width of 
my line and into the right of the Sixth Corps. 

I did what was possible to silence this fire 
with artillery ; but could not prevent it from 
‘being very destructive. About eleven o’clock, 
the following note was received from Major-gen- 
eral Meade: 


“ HEAD-QUARTERS, ARMY -OF THE PoTOMAC, 
“June 3d, 1864, 10 o’clock, A.M. 
“Major-General SmiTH. 

“Your note in reference to artillery ammuni- 
“tion received. General Hunt was, and is, di- 
“rected to provide you all the ammunition you 
“require, and additional batteries if you could 
“use them, This Order will be reiterated; and 
“T beg you will call and expend as much as 
“your judgment dictates, without regard to 
“General Hunt’s strictures. Iam sorry to hear 
“ Martindale is unable to assault. I have just 
“heard from Warren, who is forcing the enemy 
“back on his right. I have directed him to 
“push forward his left in order to relieve the 
“*attack you are able to make. 

“ Respectfully 
“Gro: G. MEADE, 
“Maj. Gen. Comd’g.” 


After the reception of the above note, I wrote 
‘as follows to General Meade : 


‘*HEAD-QUARTERS, 18TH Corps, June 3d, 1864. 
“* GENERAL MEADE, 
“Commanding A. P. 
“GENERAL, 
“Please send me two fresh Batteries of rifle- 
“guns: it will save time and the danger of send- 








“ing fresh men forward with ammunition; the 
“ Sharp-shooters trouble my Batteries very much, 
“and I am obliged to keep my Batteries in the 
“same position, and at work. My last four 


| “Regiments that I have got for an assault are 


“now forming for an attack; but I dare not 
“order it till I see more hopes of success to be 
“gained, either by General Warren’s attack or 
“ otherwise. 
“Respectfully &c., 
“Wn. F. Sara, 
“Maj. Gen. Comd’g.” 


After this, Colonel Comstock, senior Aide to 
the Lieutenant-general, was sent to reconnoitre 
my front; and the next Order I received was as 
follows: 


“ FEAD-QUARTERS, ARMY OF THE POTOMAC, 
“June 3d, 1.30, P.M., 1864. 
“ ORDERS. 

“For the present, all further offensive opera- 
“tions will be suspended. Corps Commanders 
“will at once intrench the position they now 
“hold, including their advance positions, and 
“will cause reconnoisance to be made, with a 
“view of moving against the enemy’s works, 
“by regular approaches from the advanced 
“positions now held. Should the enemy 
“assume the offensive and succeed in breaking 
“through any point in our line, the Corps 
“ Commanders nearest to the assaulted point 
“will throw their whole force upon the enemy’s 
“column making the assault. 

“ By Command of Maj. Gen, MEADE, 
“S. WILLIAMs, 
“ Ass, Adjt. Gen.” 


The troops were put under cover as rapidly 
as possible, and the front line strengthened. 

The fight, as an Artillery affair and between 
Sharp-shooters, was kept up during the day. 

Towards sunset, I received the following 
Order : 


“ HEAD-QUARTERS, ARMY OF THE PoToMAC, 
“ June 3d, 64 P. M., 1864. 

“CrkcULAR TO Corps COMMANDERS. 

“The Commanding-general directs you to re- 
“ port the condition of affairs in your front, and 
“what it is practicable to do to-morrow. 

“A, A. HUMPHREYS, 
“Maj. Gen. & Chief of Staff.” 


In obedience to it, I made this Report: 


“ HEAD-QUARTERS, 18TH ARMy CorPs. 
“ June 3d, 1864. 
“GENERAL A, A. HUMPHREYS. 
“ Chief of Staff, Army of the Potomac, 
‘“‘ GENERAL. 
“Tn reference to condition of affairs in my 
“ front, I would respectfully state that I now 
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“hold, and have held, all that I have gained, 
“and am entrenching myself as rapidly as possi- 
“ ble. 

“In reference to what it may be practicable 
“to do to-morrow on my front, I can only say, 
“that what I failed to do to day, namely, to 
“carry the enemy’s works on my front, by 
“columns of assault, in the most practicable 
“point, (on my front) I would hardly dare to 
“recommend as practicable to-morrow with my 
“diminished force. General Ames's column is 
“reported quite near here, which will a little 
“more than make good my loss of to-day. 

“T am very Respectfully 
“Your Obedient Servant, 
“Wa. F. Smirx, 
“ Maj. Gen, Comd’g.” 


Towards the close of the day, some Regiments 
which had been detained by want of transpor- 
tation came up to me; and, during the night, 
General Ames, with his command, joined me. 
Generel Devens, who had done duty during the 
third, carried about on a stretcher, was relieved, 
on account ef his health, by General Ames. 

From this time until the night of the twelfth, 
the time was spent in making approaches nearer 
to the works of the enemy, in strengthening our 
own position, and in Artillery and Sharp- 
shooting practice. 

Many valuable officers fell during these days; 
and for their names I respectfully refer to the 
subordinate Reports. 

On the night of the twelfth, in obedience to 
Orders to move to the White House,embark there, 
and proceed with my Command to Bermuda 
Hundreds, I withdrew shortly after dark, with 
the exception of a strong picket left under the 
command of Colonel Guy V. Henry, of the For- 
tieth Massachusetts Volunteers; and, at day- 
light, had arrived with the bulk of my command 
at the White House. 

The embarkation immediately began; but 
we were much delayed by the want of trans- 
portation. During the day, Colonel Henry 
came up with his Command, having successfully 
carried out his Orders and brought his men off 
with little molestation from the enemy. I res- 
pectfully commend him to the notice of the 
Government. 

By sunset of the fourteenth, I had reported 
in person to General Butler, and received orders 
to move at daylight on Petersburg. 

The Cavalry ot the Department, under Briga- 
dier-general Kautz, was assigned to my Com- 


mand, as well as the Division of Colored troops | 


under Brigadier-general Hinks. General Kautz 
was ordered to cross the river at one o’clock, 
A.M., followed by such of the _ troops 
of the Divisions of Generals Martindale and 


| road. 
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Brooks as had arrived. General Kautz was 
to proceed with as little delay as possible 
to threaten the line of fortifications near the 
Norfolk and Petersburg Rail-road, and at the 
same time protect the left flank of the Infantry. 

General Hinks, with his Division, was ordered 
to move from Broadway, in rear of General 
Kautz, taking up a position across the Jordan’s 
Point-road, as near as possible to the enemy’s 
works, 

General Brooks was ordered to follow Gene- 
ral Hinks and form line of battle on his right; 
while General Martindale was ordered to pro- 
ceed on the river-road to a point near the City. 
Point-rail-road, and await orders, The transports. 
were arriving all nigh:; and, with the exception 
of the Commands of Generals Hinks and Kautz, 
it was impossible for any General to tell what 
troops he had or would have with him. 

From information gained at Head-quarters, 
from the General commanding the Department 
and from refugees, I was led to believe that we 
should encounter no line of works until we 
reached the main line near Jordan’s-hill; that 
there was a small force opposed to us; and that 
my right flank, on the Appomattox, would entire- 
ly command the position of the Army there. Im 
addition to this, the works were represented as 
being such that Cavalry could ride over them 
at almost every point. 

General Kautz was unavoidably delayed im 
his march, which prevented the movements 
from Broadway till some time after daylight. 
The Cavalry advance struck the enemy’s pickets 
within a mile, and continued skirmishing until 
they came upon a rifle-pit, near the rail-road, 
lined with Infantry and armed with a Light 
Battery. 

On receiving a Report of this, from General 
Kautz, he was ordered to withdraw and move 
into his position by the left; while General 
Hinks was ordered to deploy his line and as- 
sault the works. This was gallantly done by 
his troops ; and a piece of artillery was captur- 
ed by them. 

This unexpected affair delayed us until about 
nine o'clock, and produced a turther delay by 
General Hinks being out of his assigned posi- 
tion ; and as it was important, on account of his 
knowledge of the country, he was ordered to 
move by the flank to his place, while General 


| Brooks deployed his line, and moved forward 


along the City-point rail-road and wagon- 
A march ofa mile and a half brought us 
under fire of the guns in the defences of Peters- 
burg. 

The skirmishers were halted in the edge of 
the woods nearest to the works; and I began to 
reconnoiter the position and get the troops 
formed for assault. 
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General Martindale had come up; and in his 
front was a broad low valley, perfectly swept by 
the enemy’s fire of artillery, and cut up by 
deep ditches and ravines; while a strong line of 
works, open in the rearand connected by heavi- 
ly-profiled rifle-pits,were occupied by the enemy. 
General Brook’s command was at the salients ot 
the line, which consisted of a strongly-profiled 
work, heavily flanked on our left by redoubts 
and rifle-pits, “en echolon "—these flanking works 
also fronting the line of General Hinks. 
Wherever I went on the line,I found a heavy 
cross-fire of artillery fromthe enemy. The few 
artillery positions I could find, I tried to get our 

uns to open from; but they were always driven 
in by the superior fire of artillery, behind earth- 
works. 

The reconnoisances were necessarily slow, and 
while anxious to lose no time, I was yet de- 
termined to take no step in the dark to get my 
Command badly repulsed before such works, 
and in wide open fields. Very little Infantry 


could beseen ; but that was not positive proof | 
that it was not there; and it was not probable 
that the number of guns at work against us 
would be there without strong support. 

Heavy firing was going on clear to our left, 
where Kautz was; and it was evident that he 
was unable to force his way into the city. 


About five o’clock, P.M., after a reconnoisance 
in General Martindale’s front, I came to the 
conclusion that nowhere on my line could I 
hope to get a column of assault over the wide 
open space between me and the enemy, subject- 
ed to the heavy fire of artillery which would 
be brought to bear upon it; and that I would 
try a heavy line of skirmishers, with my artil- 
lery massed upon the salient, near General 
Brooks's centre, 

In obedience to this plan, Orders were sent to 


the Division Commanders on the right and left | 


to conform to the movements of the centre 
Division. The skirmish line was doubled, and 


the line of battle held in readiness to move for- | 
| zealous subordinate officers, who are mentioned in 


ward when the skirmishers had reached the works. 


Upon ordering up the artillery, it was found that | 
the Chief of Artillery had, upon his own respon- | 


sibility, taken every thing to the rear and un- 
hitched the horses to water them; and this de- 
tained the movement for an hour. About seven 
o'clock, the Order was given to the skirmishers to 
advance; and Captain Follett opened all the Bat- 


teries upon the bastioncd salient, which made no | 


response. 
The long and heavy line of skirmishers ad- 


vanced gallantly under a sharp Infantry-fire, and | 


carried the works, taking between two hundred 
and three hundred prisoners, and four pieces of 
artillery, double shotted with cannister, which 
had been kept waiting for our column of assault. 


The pieces were quickly turned on the retreating 
foe. In the mean time, the lines of battle were 
moved forward to occupy the works. General 
Brooks’s Command was formed to resist an attack, 
should one be made upon us ; while General Mar- 
tindale, on the right# and General Hinks, on the 
left, were following up our advantage. Four 
redoubts on our left, which commanded our po- 
sition, were carried successfully and gallantly by 
the negroes, the last one coming into our posses- 
sion about nine o’clock, P. M. In each redoubt 
artillery was captured. We had thus broken 
through the strong line of rebel works ; but heavy 
darkness was upon us, and I had heard, some 
hours before, that Lee’s Army was rapidly crossing 
at Drury’s Bluff. I deemed it wiser to hold what 
we had than, by attempting to reach the bridges, 
to lose what we had gained and have the troops 
meet with a disaster. I knew also that some por- 
tion of the Army of the Potomac was coming to 
aid us; and therefore the troops were placed so as 
to occupy the commanding positions and wait for 
daylight. The Second Corps began to come in 
after midnight and relieve my extended lines ; 
and our gallant men rested, after a toilsome day. 

Before closing this Report, it is my duty as well 
as a great pleasure to bear witness to the gallant 
and soldierly conduct of the officers and men of 
my command. 

Hagdships of no ordinary kind were borne 
without a murmur; and desperate gallantry upon 
the field attest the deep interest they had in the 
prosecution of the War to a Peace that would 
never again be broken by the same cause. Briga- 
dier-generals Martindale, Brooks, Devens, Mars- 
ton, Stannard, Ames, and Burnham, and Colonels 
Drake, Barton, Stedman, Bell, and Henry, gave 
to me the most hearty and cordial codperation in 
all the marches and battles referred to in this Re- 
port. Among those who commanded Regiments, 
I will mention Colonel Pickett, wounded ; Colo- 





nel Mead, Lieutenant-colonel Perry, Lieutenant- 


| colonels Anderson and Marshall, killed ; besides 


many accomplished staff officers and brave and 


Reports herewith enclosed. My own Staff ren- 
dered me every possible service, and are most 
worthy of commendation. Lieutenant-colonel 
N. Brown, and Major William Russell, Assistant- 
adjutant-generals, Captain Farquhar, Engineer; 
Captain P. C. F. West, Coast Survey ; Captains 


| Van Ness and Hall, A. A. Q. M. and C §.; Cap- 


tain Fleming, Provost-marshal ; Captains Butler 
and Young, Fifth New Hampshire Volunteers, in 
| charge of Ambulances and Ordnance; Licuten- 

ant Patterson, Signal Officer; Lieutenants Duer 
| and Tucker, Aids-de-camp, and Messrs. J. C. Ty- 
ler and Scrymser, Voluntcer-aids, were unremitting 
| in their devotion to duty. 





Surgeon George Suckley was my Medical Di- 
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rector ; and I have never seen his zeal and abilities” 
in that capacity equalled, and I trust he will meet 
with the advancement which he has so well | 
earned. 
I remain, Colonel, 
’ Very Respectfully, 
Your Obeadt. Servt., 
Wo. F. Samira, 
Maj. Gen. Comd’g, 18th A. C. | 


V.—SKETCHES OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN THIS COUNTRY BEFORE THE 
WAR OF THE REVOLUTION —Conrinvep. 


NEW JERSEY.—Continvep. 
By Rev. E. H. Guuxrr, D.D. 


TRENTON, HoPEWELL (EWING AND PENNINGTON) 
AND MAIDENHEAD, (LAWRENCEVILLE. ) 


‘*The first authentic notice,” says Rev. Dr. 
Hall, in his History of the Presbyterian Church 
in Trenton, ‘‘of any effort on the part of the 
‘inhabitants of the two townships,” (Maiden- 
head, now Pennington, and Hopewell, now Lau- 
renceville) ‘“‘to provide a permanent place of 
** worship, is found in a Deed, dated March 
“18, 1698-9. In that instrument, Jeremiah 
‘* Basse, Governor of East and West Jersey, and 
“Thomas Revell, ‘Agents of the Honorable 
*** West Jersey Society in England,’ conveyed 
** one hundred acres, ‘for the accommodation and 
*** service of the inhabitants of the township of 
‘* Maidenhead, within the liberties and precincts 
‘**of the said County of Burlington, and the in- 
‘* Shabitants near adiacent, for the erecting a meet- 
‘**ing-house, and for burying-ground and school- 

_ *** house, and land suitable for the same.’ ” 

The fist ascertained existence of a house of 
worship at Maidenhead, dates from the fifth of 
June, 1716, when the Court adjourned to meet 
there. It is most probable that the edifice had 
been erected some years before. In 1708, land 
was given for the erection of a Church at Hopewell, 
which ere long passed into the exclusive pos- 
session of Episcopalians. About six years later, 
the Presbyterians took measures for erecting a 
house of worship for themselves ; and this, after 
the founding of the township of Trenton, was 
known as Trenton First Church—now within the 
new township of Ewing. 

In May (11) 1709, the following Minute was 
adopted by the Presbytery of Philadelphia : 
** Ordered, that Mr. (Joseph) Smith go to the peo- 
‘** ple of Maidenhead and Hopewell, and confer | 
** with them on such matters as shall be propound- 
**ed to him by them, concerning his being called 
*¢ to be their Minister ; and that Mr. Smith preach 
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| Hopewell. 


| when one of brick was erected. 
| people of Maidenhead and Hopewell, who do not 
| appear to have made any arrangement with Mr. 





‘* to the people aforesaid, on his way to New Eng- 
**land or return from it, or both; and that this 


(April, 
‘be intimated to Mr. Smith ; and the people 
‘* aforesaid be writ to by Mr. Andrews.” 

Three years later, a log Church was built at 
This was succeeded by a frame 
building, in 1726, which was in use till 1795, 
In 1711, the 


Smith, applied tothe Presbytery to assist them in 
procuring a Minister. It was four years later, 
however, before they were supplied ; and, in Sep- 


|tember of that year, the united congregations 


presented a call to Mr. Robert Orr,* who was 
ordained on the twentieth of October. Andrews, 
Morgan, Dickinson, Evans,and Bradner participat- 
ed in the exercises which took place, in presence 
of a large congregation, at Maidenhead. 

The pastorate of Mr. Orr continued somewhat 
short of four years. He was succeeded by 
Moses Dickinson, a younger brother of Jonathan 
Dickinson of Elizabeth town, whose pastorate con- 
tinued from 1719 to 1727. On his removal to 
Norwalk, Connecticut, his place was supplied by 
Joseph Morgan, whose pastorate extended from 
1729 to 1786. 

Meanwhile, Mr. William Trent, a merchant of 
Philadelphia, had purchased (1714) Mahlon 
Stacy’s tract of eight hundred acres, on both sides 
of the Assanpink-creek, and soon after removed 
thither. Trent's town increased so rapidly that, 
in 1719, the Governor directed that the County 
Courts should be held there ; and, in 1724, it be- 
came the seat of the Supreme Court. It is rea- 
sonable to suppose that, at least, soon after this, 
the Presbyterians began to hold religious services 
there. In 1727, Enoch Andrus conveyed, for the 
nominal sum of five shillings, a lot one hundred 
and fifty feet square, to eight grantecs, five of 
whom were the signers of the call made to David 
Cowell, the first Pastor of the Trenton Church, in 
1786. As the Congregaton was not incorporated 
till 1756, it was held inthe hands of the grantees, 
and only conveyed to the Congregation in 1763. 

The house is said to have been built “in or 
‘* about 1726+ for the convenience of that part of 
‘* the Congregation hitherto worshipping in the 
‘Old House” (Hopewell) in and near the town. 
The preaching, for some years, in the new house, 
was by Messrs. Hubbard, Wilson, and Morgan ; 
but the first settled Pastor of what at length be- 
came a distinct Congregation, was David Cowell. 


| The call was made to him in behalf of the United 


Trenton Church. He was a native of Dorches- 
ter, Massachusetts, born in 1704, and graduated at 
Harvard, in 1732. On the second of November, 
1736, he was ordained by a Committce of the 


* Sackett and Woolsey visited the people previous to the 
ordination of Orr; and doubtless supplied them for conside- 
rable time. 

t Mss. of Rev. J. F. Armstrong, cited by Hall. 
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Presbytery, and at this mecting an inquiry was 
made as to what provision had been made for the 
vacant Congregations of Hopewell and Maiden- 
head, (Pennington and Lawrenceville). Mr. Cow- 
ell was directed to supply the former, and Eleazar 
Wales, who had been settled at Allentown (1780- 
4) and was now Pastor of Millstone, was directed 
to supply the latter. 

Mr. Cowell remained the Pastor of the Trenton 
Church till his dismission, in 1760.* But, during 
the period of the Great Revival, Hopewell (Penn- 


ington) became dissatisfied, and united with | 


Maidenhead (Lawrenceville) in asking for John 
Rowland, irregularly licensed by the New Bruns- 


wick Presbytery, asa Supply. (1738-9.) Cowell | 


told him that if he went, it would produce dis- 
sension.t He went, nevertheless, and dissension 
followed. Some of the people of both Congrega- 
tions complained of him to the Philadelphia 
Presbytery. But his friends asked that a new 
Congregation might be erected. This request 
was refused; and Rowland, without regarding 
the implied censure of his course by the Synod, 
continued to preach. The church-doors were shut 
inst him ; but the barns were opened. Amwell, 
, was the scene of his labors. A powerful re- 
vival prevailed there and at Maidenhead. 
Rowland left them for a time, to intinerate. 
But in September, 1744, a ‘*NewSide” Church 


of Maidenhead and Hopewell was organized by 
Tennent of Freehold. At Maidenhead, Rowland 
was admitted to use the meeting-house; but at 
Hopewell, ‘‘ the New Side,” erected themselves a 
house of worship, about a mile from Pennington, 


towards the Delaware. In 1747, Rowland died. 

Meanwhile, the portion of the Old Side Con- 
gregation of Hopewell which adhered to Philadel- 
phia Presbytery had called John Guild,a graduate 
of Harvard College, to settle with them. This 
was September 18, 1739. It was more than two 
years later, on the eleventh of November, 1741, 
before he was ordained. Cowell, of course, ceased 
to supply the Church, after Guild commenced his 
labors. These labors were crowned with success; 
and he maintained his position notwithstanding the 
withdrawal of the ‘‘ New Side.” The latter, in 
1748, the year after the death of Rowland, called 
Timothy Allen, a New Light from Connecticut, 
where he had felt the rigor of State legislation di- 
rected against his ‘‘Shepherd’s Tent.” He sup- 
plied Hopewell and Maidenhead for three or four 
years, when he removed to New Providence. He 
was succeeded by the celebrated James Daven- 
port, now recovered from his enthusiastic and 
almost insane notions. Before the settlement of 
Rowland, in 1744, the two Congregations had 
asked leaveto employ him ; but forsome reason he 
did not at that time consent to remain with them. 


* He died in the same year. 
t Webster, 469, 
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In October, 1758, he received their call ; but, 
through their negligence, he was not installed till 
| the twenty-seventh of October, 1754.* His stay 
at Hopewell was harassed by # number asking 
leave of Presbytery to join adjacent Congrega- 
tions—doubtless those of Cowell and Guild—and, 
in 1757, a Petition was presented for his removal. 
He died, however, in the Autumn of that year, and 
was succeeded by Thomas Lewis (June 18 ; 1758— 
May 20, 1760.) previously of Bethlehem. The re- 
union of the two Synods took place in 1758 ; and 
the zeal that would maintain a distinctively 
New Side Organization must have greatly cooled. 
It is probable that, already greatly weakened un- 
der Davenport's ministry, the Congregation felt 
discouraged on the dismission of Lewis. More- 
over, the re-union of 1758 had prepared them to 
receive the services of Old Side Ministers; and 
when (1760) William Kirkpatrick commenced 
his labors (though never formally installed) as per- 
manent Supply at Trenton, it is probable that 
Maidenhead and Hopewell looked to him for at * 
least occasional services. One reason given for 
Kirkpatrick's remaining at Trenton when he had 
been called to Amwell, was the happy union of ‘‘ all 
‘* Societiez,”+ in the last call that had been 
made him. 

In 1766, Mr. Kirkpatrick accepted a call to 
Amwell; but died in the following year. The 
Trenton Congregations must have had only tem- 
porary supplies till they united with Maiden- 
head (Oct. 1769) in a call to Elihu Spencer, who 
had previously been settled at Elizabethtown. 
He was a man in whom all parties could unite; 
and, from this time, the distinction of Old and 
New Side seems to have vanished away. The 
New Side house of worship ceased to be occu- 
pied; and passed eventually into the hands of 
the Methodists. 

The pastorate of Mr. Spencer, whose career at 
Elizabethtown has been noted in connection 
with that Church, continued at Trenton, from 
1769 till his death, in 1784. “The town and 
“country Congregations of Trenton still preserv- 
“ed their union. The people of Maidenhead 
“had their distinct Corporation, but shared the 
“services of the same Pastor with Trenton. Each 
“of the Trenton houses had its own spiritual 
“ officers.”{ Upon Mr. Spencer’s settlement, he 
was to preach one Sabbath inthe town meeting- 
house, one in Maidenhead meeting-house, and 
every third Sabbath “at the old house in the 
“upper part of the township of Trenton; and 
“so to continue one-third part of the time at 
“each meeting-house.” Each Congregation was 
to contribute to his salury an equal amount of 
| fifty pounds, 








* Webster, 542. 
+ Hall’s Trenton, 186, 
+ Ib., 229. 
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Mr. Spencer’s death occurred in 1784, (Dec. 
27). Like his predecessor, he seems never to 
have been formally installed. His funeral 
sermon was preached by James Francis Arm- 
strong, who supplied the pulpit vacated by his 
death, and was called to succeed him on the 
seventeenth of October, 1785. In his case also 
there is no record of installation. On the 
twelfth of March, 1788, a new arrangement of 
the Congregations was made. Trenton paid 
half of Mr. Armstrong’s salary and was to have 
half his time. The Congregations of the “ Old 
“House” and of Maidenhead were to pay the 
other half, and arrange for his services as they 
could agree among themselves, In 1806, Mr. 
Armstrong became the exclusive Pastor of the 
Trenton Church ; and his pastorate continued till 
his death, on the nineteenth of January, 1816. 

The Church of which John Guild became 
Pastor in 1737, or the Old Side of the Hopewell 
church—since known as Pennington—retained 
his services till 1785; and his death followed 
two years later. His successor was Joseph 
Rue (1785-1826), who, from 1789 to 1821, had 
charge also of what was originally the New 
Side Church of Hopewell, known afterward as 
Ewing. When Mr. Armstrong became the ex- 
clusive Pastor of the Church at Trenton, he was 
succeeded at Lawrenceville by Isaac V. Brown, 
(1807-28.) 


AMWELL. 


Amwell was probably embraced in the exten- 
sive field over which Robert Orr was settled—as 
Pastor of Hopewell and Maidenhead—in 1715. 
We know nothing further of it till it became a 
part of the charge, temporarily, of John Row- 
land, in connection with Maidenhead, in 1788 
or 1739. When he returned to the field in 
1744, Amwell doubtless continued to share his 
labors. In 1751, Eliab Byram, a native of 
Bridgewater, Mass., and a graduate (1740) of 
Harvard, accepted a call to Amwell. He was 
the devoted friend of David Brainerd. His 
death occurred in 1754; and he was succeeded 
by Benjamin Hait, in 1755. Amwell and the 
Forks asked for him.* His dismission took 
place in 1765; after which he removed to Con- 
necticut Farms, where he died in 1774. 

The successor of Mr. Hait was William 
Kirkpatrick, who had been laboring for several 
years at Trenton, supplying Amwell also, in part, 
after the death of Mr. Hait. He received calls 
at about the same time, from Trenton, where he 
had been repeatedly urged to settle, and from 
Amwell. He hesitated between the two fora 
considerable time, until the Presbytery threw 
upon him the responsibility of a choice. He 
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finally decided in favor of Amwell. 


He was 
settled there in 1766; but his death occurred 
three years later, in 1769. After his death, we 
have no record of a successor till the settlement 
of John Warford,in 1782. Mr. Warford’s pastorate 
ceased, however, before 1789, when the Church 
was reported vacant. 


GREENWICH, MANSHIELD, OxForD, Mount 
BETHEL, AND ALLENTOWN. 


In 1789, when the Presbytery of New Bruns- 
wick was in session at Maidenhead, they were 
presented with “a supplication for supplies of 
“preaching in Mr. Barber’s neighborhood, near 
“*Musconnekunk ” (Musconetcong River.)* Mr. 
John Cross and Mr. James McCrea were di- 
rected to supply certain Sabbaths at Laming- 
tunk (Lamington) and Mr. Barber's. “ Mr. 
“ Barber’s neighborhood” was identical with 
parts of old Mansfield and Greenwich ; and its 
name is subsequently replaced on the Records by 
“Mansfield Woodhouse.” The “Mr. Green’s” 
associated also with “Mr. Barber's,” as appli- 
cant for supply, changes on the Record to Green’s 
Ridge—Greenidge—Greenage, and, at last, to 
Lower Greenwich, “ From 1739 forward,frequent 
“mention is made of supplies being appointed 
“for Greenwich, for ‘Mansfield Woodhouse,’ 
“Durham, and other places in this region.” 
‘*Greenwich upon Delaware” was the district 
now occupied by Belvidere, Oxford, and part of 
Harmony, “ for, in the the later Records, the 
“supplies were appointed for Axford’s or 
“Greenwich upon Delaware; and Axford’s 
“and Oxford are used as the alias of ‘ Upper 
“*Greenwich’ and ‘Greenwich upon Dela- 
“ae ware,’ ” 

James Campbell, settled at Newtown and 
Tehicken or Tinicum (across the Delaware), 
was sent to the Forks of Delaware and Mr. 
Green's, as frequent supply. The field to which 
he thus ministered was that of Greenwich, 
Mansfield, and Oxtord.t In 1742, he was ordered 
to divide one-half of his time between Forks 
and Greenwich. In 1744, we find David Brain- 
erd, who had just entered upon his Indian- 
mission field, a few (10) miles distant, preaching 
occasionally at Greenwich. This was Lower 
Greenwich; and a log Church-edifice had doubt- 
less been erected here, some years previous. A 
house must also have been erected at Lower 
Mount Bethel, where the Brainerds labored as 
early as 1747.{ In 1746, Danicl Lawrence was 
sent into that field; and, soon after, (April 2, 
1747) was installed at Forks of the Delaware. 
He left, however, in 1751. 





* Historical Discourse by Rev. D. X. Junkin, D.D. 
t Webster, 530. 
t Junkins’s Discourse. 
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Oxford Furnace asked supplies in 1746; and 
Thomas Lewis (at Bethlehem) gave a portion of 
his time to Oxford or Upper Greenwich. No 
Pastor, except Lawrence, seems to have been 
settled in this field till John Roseborough, in 
October, 1764, was called to Mansfield, Green- 
wich, and Oxford. He was ordained on 
the eleventh of December, in that year; but 
he was dismissed from the three Congrega- 
tions, on the eighteenth of April, 1769. He 
was called, however, the same day to the Forks 
of Delaware—Brainerd’s Irish Settlement (Forks 
West is Allentown, and Forks North is Mount 
Bethel)—where he remained, as the successor of 
Lawrence, till murdered bya party of Hessians, 
in 1777. 

After his death, these Churches were supplied 
for a time by Joseph Treat, driven out of New 
York by the British forces, and seeking a 
refuge in the valley of the Delaware. He re- 
sided fora time in Lower Mount Bethel, and 
served that Church in connection with Green- 
wich, preaching alternate Sabbaths in each. 
His labors were succeeded by occasional visits 
from the Reverend Francis Peppard, of Allen 
Township, and the Reverend John Hannah, of 
Alexandria and Kingwood, and doubtless of 
several others. 

Meanwhile, Oxford had been left vacant. Till 
1775—after the dismission of Roseborough in 
1769—it was dependent on supplies. In that 
year, John Debow wasengaged, first as a supply, 
and subsequently received a call from “ Oxford 
“and Mount Bethel.” In 1777, Philip Stockton 
accepted a call from Oxford, in connection with 
Knowlton and Mansfield, and remained for three 
or four years. In 1787, Asa Dunham was set- 
tled over ‘“‘ Oxford and Mount Bethel ;” and here 
he continued till about 1800. 

Greenwich and Mansfield must, for a long 
period, have been destitute of any settled minis- 
try.* We have no record of the former being 
favored with any regular supply after Joseph 
Treat had withdrawn, although he was dismiss- 
ed to New Brunswick Presbytery, in 1785, and 
doubtless continued to labor in this region till 
his death, which must have occurred previous 
to 1789, when the Church was reported vacant. 
His remains lie in Greenwich Cemetery, without 
a stone. Mansfield was more favored, and in 
conjunction with Independence (Hacketts- 
town), a newly-formed Congregation, secured 
the labors of Peter Wilson, who was Pastor of 
both places, in 1789, At the Forks, or Allen- 
town, Joseph Clark, subsequently (1796) Pastor 
at New Brunswick, commenced his labors in 


* “Tn 1771, when Elder Thomas Kennedy came with his 
“father to Greenwich, that Church, Mansfield and Oxford 
“ were vacant, and continued so until 1775."" Junkin, 30. 
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October, 1783,* although he did not accept a 
call or receive his installation till 1788. His 
pastorate here closed eight years later. Francis 
Peppard is reported at Allentown in 1789 ; but 
he had probably ceased to labor as Pastor. 


Harpwick, Newton, AND SHAPANACK, 


In 1789, Hardwick, Newton, and Shapanack 
formed the charge of Ira Condict. In 1786, the 
two former united in an application for his 
ministerial services. In the following year, he 
was settled over them as Pastor—Shapanack 
probably becoming, a few months latér, a part 
of his charge. Of Newton, he was the first 
Pastor; but at Hardwick, he had been preceded 
by Francis Peppard, a graduate of Princeton 
College, in 1762. When the latter commenced 
his labors at Hardwick is unknown ;t but it was 
probably not long after his graduation, as he 
supplied, to some extent, the vacant Churches of 
Mansfield and Greenwich. Allen Township, in 
conjunction with Hardwick, formed a part of 
his charge. It is uncertain when his connec- 
tion with Hardwick ceased. In 1789, he was 
residing, and perhaps laboring, at Allentown. 


BETHLEHEM (OR ALEXANDRIA) AND KING- 
a WOOD. 


Bethlehem was a vacancy of Philadelphia 
Presbytery in 1786; and, in 1745, it was divided 
into Upperand Lower. In1747, (Oct. 14) Thomas 
Lewis, a graduate of Yale College, in the Class 
with Buell, Hopkins, and Governor Livingston, 
received a call to settle here. This call he ac- 
cepted. Before long, a Congregation was 
gathered at Kingwood; and, in June, 1752, they 
had leave to build. In the Fall of that year, Mr. 
Lewis had permission to divide his labors be- 
tween Bethlehem and Kingwood. This occa- 
sioned dissatisfaction ; and, in May, 1754, he was 
released from Bethlehem (now Alexandria), and, 
two years later, (May 25, 1756) his pastoral re- 
lation to Kingwood was dissolved. 

In 1759, Kingwood united with Bethlehem 
in calling William Kirkpatrick, who, during 
the previous year, had been directed to supply 
vacant Congregations at Oxford, Forks of the 
Delaware,Greenwich, Bethlehem,and Kingwood. 
It is to be presumed that on his settlement at 
Amwell (1766) they were in a measure depend- 
ent upon him as occasional supply. They 
seem to have secured no Pastor until the settle- 
ment of John Hanna, whose labors, however, 
were confined to Kingwood. Herg he was re- 


* Francis Peppard, it will be seen, was for atime in om 
of Allen Township, in connection with Hardwick. Th 
was before Mr, Clark’s settlement. . 

t Kirkpatrick of Trenton had supplied Hardwick, to some 
extent, before 1763. 
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ported as settled in 1789, while Bethlehem was 
vacant. 


LAMINGTON, (BEDMINSTER), 


LEBANON. 


As early as 1738, Pepack and Lebanon asked 
supplies of the Presbytery ; and, in the following 
year, an application from Lamingtunk (Laming- 
ton or Bedminister) was presented.* James 
McCrea was one of those who were directed to 
visit them; and, in 1740 (Apl. 1) he received a 
call to Lamington, Lebanon, Pepack, Reading- 
ton (or White House), and Bethlehem. The 
latter soon after united with Kingwood; but 
McCrea has been called “the father and foun- 
‘*der of the Congregation of Lamington or 
“Bedminster.” A portion of his people pro- 
cured his dismission in 1755; but the greater 
= of his Congregation united in a new call to 


PEPACK, AND 


im, which the Synod saw fit to place in his | 


hands. Bedminster, Lebanon, and Readington 
united in the call; which he accepted on the 
twenty-sixth of October, 1756; and he was in- 
stalled on the first of May, 1757. He re- 
signed his charge in 1766 (Oct. 21) and died 
on the tenth of May, 1769. 

It is uncertain who succeeded him or what 
relation they sustained to the church previous 
to the settlement of William Boyd. He was 
ordained and installed on the twentieth of Oc- 
tober, 1784, and his pastorate closed only with 
his life, on the seventeenth of May, 1807. 


KNOWLTON. 
Knowlton church was reported in connection 
with New Brunswick Presbytery in 1789, but 


it had recently been formed, and was then 
vacant. 


Mipp.Le SMITHFIELD. 


Middle Smithfield, or, as it was anciently 
called, Smithfield, although it does not appear 
on the roll of the Presbytery in 1789, was an 
ancient church.+ ‘The Hollanders, with some 
“families of French Huguenots, passed from 
“Esopus or Kingston, on the Hudson, to the 
“ Neversink Flats (now Port Jervis) on the Dela- 
“ware, and from that point extended their set- 
“tlements southward to the Kittatinny. Dutch 
“congregations at Neversink, Shapunk, Walpeck, 
“with probably other points of preaching, exist- 
“ed early in the eighteenth century, probably as 
“early as 1690, or 1700. Pahaquany and the 
“Shawnee Flats were settled about 1700, by 
“Dutch, French, English, and Scotch, as is indi- 
“‘cated by such names as Van Campen, De Piu, 
“De Witt, Smith, Brodhead, McDowell, and 


* Webster, 498, 580. 
t Junkins‘s Discourse, p. 66. 
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“Chambers. A little log church was built about 
“1725. About 1750, Wm. Allen gave five acres 
“of ground for the use of ‘a* Presbyterian 
“‘* Meeting-house,’ and in 1652, the ‘old Stone 
‘““*Meeting-house,’ as it was for many years 
“called, was built on that ground, and long oc- 
“‘cupied by different denominations, It is sup- 
‘* posed that the Rev. Azariah Horton before 
“mentioned, as David Brainerd’s forerunner, 
“preached the first sermon in English in 1741 
“or 42. He preached in the little log church. 
“After the stone house was built, the Dutch 
“pastor use | it; and owing to the difficulty of 
“ obtaining English preaching, ordinances were 
“maintained in the Dutch language. Yet oc- 
“ casionally the English Presbyterians visited the 
“place, and preached. No record of supplies 
“js made till 1761, after which a Mr. Clark, 
“Mr. Tennent, Mr. Lyon, Mr. Hanna, Mr, 
* Schenck, and others were appointed for Smith- 
“field. A Rev. Mr. Wales from Allen Town- 
“ship seems to have been the earliest settled 
“»astor. A Rey. Mr. Rhodes was also a laborer 
“jn that field, with much success; both of 
“them between 1750 and the opening of the war 
“of the Revolution. The Rey. Francis Peppard 
“also visited Smithfield, and preached, having 
“charge of it as a missionary station. The 
“Rev. Peter Wilson of Hackettstown* had simi- 
“Jar charge of it after Mr. Peppard, which was 
“from 1797 to the close of the century.” 


PRINCETON.+ 


The first settlement of Princeton was made in 
1690, but the town seems to have attained no 
very considerable size before the removal of the 
College thither, from Newark, in 1757. No 
thought of erecting a church, or of maintaining 
regular public worship seems to have been en- 
tertained previous to that date. Church privi- 
leges could be enjoyed within a moderate dis- 
tance at Maidenhead and Hopewell, (Lawrence- 
ville and Pennington,) and these were improv- 
ed by a portion of the inhabitants of Princeton. 

About the year 1732, the Church at Kings- 
ton was established ; and a portion of the pop- 
ulation of Princeton was thus privileged with 
Church-accommodations, less remote. For a 
time, Kingston and Princeton were jointly sup- 
plied, in all probability, by Eleazar Wales, of the 
former place. Shortly after his death, and be- 
fore it was determined to locate the College at 
Princeton (viz. Sept. 8, 1751) an application was 
made by the people of the town for preachers to 
be sent them by Presbytery, and also for leave to 
erect a Church-edifice. The result was, that sup- 


* Pastor of Mansfield and Independence (att.) in 1789. 
+ Historical account of the Firs tPresbyterian Church 
of Princeton. By W. E. Schenck. 
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lies were granted, to be divided equally between 
Princeton and Kingston, then vacant; while as to 
the other portion of the request, it was declared 
that ‘‘ the Presbytery, taking into consideration 
‘* the case of Kingston and Princetown, do judge 
‘tit not expedient that there be two places of 
‘meeting on the Sabbath, but do recommend it 
‘to those that supply there, that they preach a 
‘‘Jecture at Princetown if they can.” 


not acquiesce. In 1752 (May) they renewed their 
application, asking for half of the supplies. But 
the Presbytery did not see fit to change their 
former resolution. In 1755, and while the Col- 


ege-building was going up, ‘‘ a motion was made 
lege-building going up, ‘ t mad 


“in behalf of Princeton, for supplies, and for | 


‘liberty to build a meeting-house there.” The 
request of the people was now granted, The 
people were allowed to build, and were promised 
supplies. Revds. Israel Read, James Davenport 
and Samuel Kennedy were appointed to preach 
to them, on certain Sabbaths. 

In November, 1756, President Burr, having 
relinquished his pastoral charge in Newark, 
came to Princeton with a body of twenty stu- 
dents, and took possession of the new College 
edifice. “In this building they found a Hall, or 
“Chapel, suitably prepared for the worship of 
“God. It is described by President Finley as 
“*an elegant Hall of genteel workmanship, 
“¢forty feet square, with a neatly-finished front 
“‘gallery.?” This Hall, desolated by the 
soldiery in the time of the War, and completely 
destroyed by the fire of 1802, was the first regu- 
lar and settled place of public worship at 
Princeton. Every Sabbath after the arrival of 
President Burr, divine service was held in the 
Hall. The families of the village and neigh- 
borhood worshipped here with the students, 
renting their pews at an annual and stipulated 
price. Within six months after President Burr 
commenced his pulpit labors at Princeton, a 
powerful revival of religion commenced. 

Although leave had been given in 1755 to 
erect a church edifice, the Congregation was so 
well accommodated that the foundations were 
not laid till 1762. Meanwhile, President Burr 
had died (two days before the commencement 
of 1757) and been succeeded by Jonathan 
Edwards, whose death followed early in the 
next year. He wassucceeded by Samuel Davies, 
whose death occurred on the fourth of February, 
1751, when only a little more than thirty-six 
years of age. Samuel Finley was installed as 
his successor, on the thirtieth of September, 
1761. It was during his ministry that the 
first Church-edifice was erected at Princeton. 
The College needed a larger place than its Hall 
to accommodate the crowd that were present 
on Commencements. By an arrangement with 


the Trustees, a lot of ground was secured for 
the purposes of a Presbyterian Church, and a 
loan of seven hundred pounds secured to aid in 
the erection of the edifice. It was not, how- 
ever, till early in 1766, that the structure was 
completed. 

In that year, President Finley died, and the 
Trustees of the College invited the Reverend 


| John Witherspoon, of Scotland, to succeed him. 
In this decision, the people of Princeton did | 


Previous to his acceptance of their call, the 
pulpit, which had been supplied by the College 
Presidents, was occupied principally by Reverend 
William Tennent and Reverend John Blair, 
who was Vice-president and Professor of The- 
ology. Upon his arrival, he took the charge 
upon himself; and, for twenty-three years, 


| with some intervals, not only presided over the 


College, but ministered tothe Church. His ab- 
sence, as a member of the Continental Congress, 
and the ravages of the War must have seriously 
interfered with the prosperity of the Church. 


| The Hessian soldiery were ruthless in their bar- 


barism. The Church-edifice was stripped of all 
its pews, of its gallery, and of whatever else 
could be torn loose for fuel. A fireplace was 
built in it, and a chimney carried through its 
roof. Till 1784, the building was in a state 
approaching dilapidation. Efforts were then 
made to replace it, and in 1786 the Congrega- 
tion took measures for becoming an incorporat- 
ed body. At about the same time, the Church 
became organically Presbyterian by the election 
of Elders. Hitherto the Presidents of the Col- 
lege had received members on theirsole author- 
ity ; and the pecuniary matters of the Congrega- 
tion had been managed by Committees. 

Dr. Witherspoon continued to minister to the 
Church till about a year before his death, which 
occurred in 1794. Toward the last, he was 
aided by his son-in-law, Samuel Stanhope 
Smith, who became his successor, but under 
whose Presidency the office of Pastor was dis- 
joined from that of College officer. In 
September, 1795, the Congregation met, and 
elected the Reverend Samuel Finley Snowden 
as their Pastor. 


KINGSTON AND MILLSTONE. 


In 1735 (September 19) Eieazar Wales, who 
had been previously settled at Crosswicks, was 
called to Millstone. The Congregation was doubt- 
less gathered at about that time, although Samuel 
Blair had been called to Millstone and Cranberry 
in the previous year. Perhaps from the first, 
certainly after a few years, Kingston formed a 
part of Mr. Wales's charge. His death occurred 
in 1749; and, for some years, Kingston was jointly 
supplied with Princeton. After an ineffectual 





effort to secure equal pastoral privileges with: 
Princeton, the Kingston Congregation remained: 
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for a long time destitute, and probably shared 
with Millstone in supplies sent by the Presbytery. 
In 1789, there is no mention of it on the Minutes 
of the Assembly ; and Millstone, which in 1769 
had asked for Israel Read, of Bound Brook, was 
vacant. 

Bounp Broox. 


Bound Brook had become a village as early as 
1765. Several years previous, a Church had been 
organized there. The first Pastor of it was Israel 
Read, who was called, after having served as a 
supply, December 6, 1749. He was ordained as 
Pastor on the 7th of March, 1750. He was the 
first graduate of Princeton College who became a 
member of the Synod. New Brunswick asked 
for a fourth’of his time, in April, 1768 ; and Mill- 
stone made the same request the next year. His 
death took place November 28, 1793. 


FREEHOLD. 


The Presbyterian Church of Freehold is of an 
ancient date. Previous to 1692, quite a number 
ef Scotch emigrants had located in Monmouth- 
eounty. In 1685-6, Lord Neill Campbell, 
brother of the Duke of Argyle, who for his re- 
sistance of the despotism of James II., and his 
adherence to the Duke of Monmouth, was be- 
headed June 30, 1685—came over to New Jersey, 
bringing a large company with him.. At about 
the same time came Walton Ker, banished for his 
“faithful and conscientious adherence to God 
“and his truth, as professed by the church of 
“Scotland.” He was accompanied by many ot 
his countrymen of a kindred spirit with him- 
self. Chiefly through his instrumentality, a 
Presbyterian Church was gathered at Freehold, 
in 1692. 

We have not the means of determining how 
the pulpit of the Church was supplied, for many 
years. It is probable that among the Scottish 
exiles there were some Presbyterian Ministers, 
Some, we are assured, must have ministered to 
the infant Church, for although we can trace 
but one or two—and that only for a short 
period in this country—the Congregation is 
spoken of as prosperous and enjoying special 
blessings. 

In September, 1706, Mr. John Boyd complet- 
ed his trials with the Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia; and on the seventh day of October fol- 
lowing, he was ordained Pastor at Freehold. 
His death occurred previous to the tenth of 
May, 1709, when it is mentioned in the Minutes 
of the Presbytery. 

In 1709, Joseph Morgan, who was originally 
from Connecticut, and for some years had been 
preaching at Bedford and East Chester, New 
York, settled at Freehold. Here he remained 
till 1728, when disaffection arose in his Con- 
gregation, and charges were brought against 
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him. The hope of union vanishing, he remoy- 
ed to Maidenhead and Hopewell ; and died pro- 
bably about the year 1740. 

Upon his departure, the people were so griey- 
ously divided that there seemed no hope of their 
ever settling a Minister. The venerable Walter 
(Walton ?) Ker left his harvest-field, which his 
neighbors kindly reaped for him in his absence, 
to visit the Log College at Neshaminy and 
persuade John Tennent, then only twenty-two 
years of age, to return with him and preach to 
the people. Tennent totally refused, but Ker 
told him that he knew that he would soon decide 
differently. He did. He sent word to Ker that 
he would come; and yet when he had reached 
the field, he expressed regret in having consent- 
ed to visit a people who seemed given up by 
God for their abuse of the Gospel.* 

Tennent preached at Freehold but four or five 
Sabbaths, yet a blessing attended his labors; and 
he said that if the people should call him, poor 
and broken as they were, he would settle with 
them, though he should have to beg his bread, 
The call (Apl. 15, 1730) was unanimous; and he 
was ordained by. Philadelphia Presbytery on 
the nineteenth of November. Less than eigh- 
teen months after (Apl. 23, 1732) he died; but 
not till the state of feeling in the Congregation 
was completely changed, and a powerful revival 
had been experienced. 

His successor was his brother William. He 
was ordained by Philadelphia Presbytery on 
the twenty-fifth of October, 1733; and his min- 
istry was attended by successive revivals. He was 
the friend of Brainerd and of Whitefield, and 
itinerated largely himself. Quite a number of 
Ministers were educated by him. His pastorate 
at Freehold closed with his life, in 1777. 

The successor of William Tennent, after an 
interval of nearly two years, was John Wood- 
hull, a native of Long Island and a graduate 
of Princeton College in 1766, After studying 
theology with Reverend John Blair at Fagg’s 
Manor, he was called to the Leacock Congrega- 
tion, Lancaster-county, Pennsylvania. Here he 
remained from 1770 till 1779, when he was trans- . 
ferred to Freehold. His pastorate here closed 
with his life, on the twenty-second of November, 
1824, when he had reached his eighty-first year. 


CRANBERRY. 

The labors of Joseph Morgan at Freehold 
and in its vicinity had prepared the way for the 
planting of other Churches in that region, In 
1721 (May 28) he wrote to Mather at Boston: 
“ Our ministrations were as little desired as en- 
“joyed; but now, new Congregations (Allen- 
“town, or Crosswicks, and Cranberry) are 


* Webster, 421, 
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formed, where formerly the people thought us 
“as bad almost as the Papists. I engaged Hook, 
“the two Dickinsons and Webb to preach to 
“them. Ialso prevailed with one from Yale, of 
“my own town born (New London) and he 
“had double the good effect of all that were 
“there before; but some things will make his 
“Jabor useless.” 

This fellow-townsman of Morgan was John 
Walton. He came to Cranberry in 1719 or 
1720. But his erratic course destroyed his in- 
fluence for good ; and, after a few years—previous 
to 1726—he was forced to leave. For several 
years, the Church must have been dependent 
on Presbytery for supplies. In 1734, in conjunc- 
tion with Millstone, it extended a call to Samuel 
Blair, who, however, declined. In 1788, it asked 
for supplies, and in 1744, Charles McKnight, 
who had been previously at Baskingridge, was 
installed (Oct. 16,) at Cranberry and Allentown. 
He remained in charge of the former till Octo- 
ber, 1756, and of the latter till October, 1766. 
His successor—Pastor at Cranberry in 1789— 
was Thomas Smith. At Allentown, Joseph 
Clark commenced his labors in 1784; was in- 
stalled in 1788; and in 1796, was dismissed to 
accept a call from New Brunswick. 


[To BE CONTINUED. } 


VI.—SELECTIONS FROM PORTFOLIOS IN 
VARIOUS LIBRARIES.—Continvep. 


185.—James DUANE TO GENERAL JoHW MORIN 
Scorr.* 


PHILADEL. 21** Sept™ 1782. 
DEAR GENERAL 

Tho’ I have scarcely time, I feel too sensibly 
your polite attention to be excused from ac- 
knowledging the Receipt of your favor of the 1" 
Instant by Major Story. I have given this young 
Gentleman the best advice in my power, and if 
Mr. Morris inclines, to employ him, will go as 
far in his Commendation as your Letter, and the 
acquaintance I have with him, can justify. 

I am obliged to you for your account of 
Weeks’s adventure. It happened too near home 
not to be interesting ; and yet whatever may be 
the appearance from the passivity of the British 
and the Despair of the Tories; Ido not think 
peace; no not even the evacuation of our native 
City, so near as is generally apprehended. The 
naval success of the enemy have hardened the 
Heart of the British Pharaoh and rekindled his ex- 
piring wishes for our subjugation. The Treaty at 
Paris goes on feebly and all eyes are fixed on the 
military Operations which will give a Complection 


* From the original, in possession of Lewis A. Scott, Esq., 
of Philadelphia. 
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to its further Progress at the close of the Cam- 
paign and not sooner. ButI need not enlarge. 
Mr. Secretary Livingston has obtained permission 
to attend for a few weeks on his private Affairs 
in our State. He will open the Budget and grat- 
ify your Curiosity in all points, and I wish you 
to see him. 

Barclay has brought us an account of Allens 
exploit in Cumberland. On Monday we shall in- 
troduce the subject under great advantages from 
this fresh Insult on Congress and aggression on 
our State. 

I observe all your Kindness respecting my late 
ill luck. I shoud not be satisfied with myself if 
I suspected your James unjustly, and I almost re- 
pent at what I hinted; but believe me it was the 
general opinion from his loose character. No 
man can more sincerely deprecate the vice of 
SuspicionthanI do. It is too much the reverse of 
the first of all virtues, Charity, to be pardonable. 

This family of both sexes commission me to 
present to you their respectfull Compliments. 
Be pleased to make mine to your good Lady & 
Children and to be assured that I am with very 
great regard—Dear General 

Your affect. & most obed. 
humb. serv. 


Jas: DUANE. 
Hon! General Scorr. 


136.—JamEs Mannine, D. D., Present or 
Brown UNIVERSITY, TO THE REVEREND 
WittiaMm Woop or WASHINGTON, NEAR 
LimeEsTonE, KENTUCKY.* 


PRovIDENCE, Noy. 5", 1787. 
Dear Sir, 

This, I expect, will be handed you by my friend 
Doct' Solomon Drowne, who for several years 
has had the Kentucky fever, as you call it, and 
now is set off in earnest to visit that good land. 
His inclination is to settle there, if he finds it an- 
swer his expectations ; and a good opening for 
practising in his Profession. Affected with weak 
Lungs, he thinks a more southerly air would be 
beneficial to him. you will find him an extremely 
modest man, which has been injurious to his in- 
terest as a professional man, amongst pert, for- 
ward, and, compared with him, ignorant practi- 
tioners. His father was oné of the Standards in 
our Church, when I first removed to Providence, 
and, several years, a member of the Council of 
this, then Colony.—He gave this Son an Educa- 
tion in the College, under my care, and he was 
reputed one of the best Scholars in his Class—He 
studied Physic under one of our first Physicians, 
then went through the medical Schools at Phila- 


* From the original, in the possession of Henry T. Drowne, 
q-, of New York. 
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delphia and took his Degree in Physic—He then 
entered the Hospital in the Army where he served 
several years, and returned to his practice in this 
Town, where he has been thought deservedly em- 
inent, and was distinguished as such by the 
chief Physicians in the French Army, while here 
—After this with views to his further improve- 
ment in his Profession, he visited and studied in 
the Hospitals of London and Paris; since which 
he has practised in this Town with high reputa- 
tion—He has been my family Physician for sev- 
eral years—His low state of health, and desire to 
see your Country, has prompted him to take this 
Journey. He possesses considerable real Property 
in this Town, and is, I believe, a Gentleman of 
strict Honour and Honesty—He hasalso an Apoth- 
ecaries Shop ; and with his Sister, a Shop of dry 
goods, besides public Securities, etc®. I mention 
these things that you may know his circumstan- 
ces, should he incline to make a purchase in Ken- 
tucky—He takes with him some of the more val- 
uable and useful Medicines, that, should an op- 
pertunity offer, he may practice while with you 
—He has several years been a Fellow and Deputy 
Secretary of this College—I had a short passage 
and found my family and friends, generally, 
well. Nothing of importance has occurred new 
—Wishing you the best of heaven's blessings, and 
requesting a Line by every opportunity, I remain, 
Dear Sir, 


Your unworthy Brother 
JAMES MANNING. 


Rev. Wm. Woop. 


137.--ManLon DicKERSON To JoHN F. Watson. * 


Suckasunny, N. J., 3" May, 1829. 
Dear Sir: 

Iam pleased that you have found the MS. 
Journals of the House of Commons, during 
the period of Cromwell’s reign. I remember 
them in the possession of Col. D'Hart when I 
studied law with him, in’92 & °93. He valued 
them very highly, & he informed me how he 
came possesved of them, but their history I have 
now totally forgotten. Col. D’Hart, at his 
death, bequeathed his library to Wm. D’Hart 
Williamson & myself. The library was a valu- 
ble one, & I was willing to retain no more of it 
than some favorite books that might serve asa 
memorial of the great regard & affection he had 


on -_ is ean 


* From the original, communicated by Hon. William Wil- 
lis, of Portland, Maine. That gentleman has added the 
following Note to the copy: ’ 

Mahion Dickerson was born in Morris-county, N. J., in 
1769; graduated at Princeton College, in 1789; was, for a 
while, Recorder of the City of Philadelphia. He afterwards 
returned to New Jersey; was Judge in her Supreme Court; 
Governor of the State from 1815-1817; and Senator in Con- 

s sixteen years. In 1834, he was appointed by Presi- 
ent Jackson, Secretary of the Navy. e died in Morris- 
county, October 6, 1853. W. Wiis. 

PorTLanp, Mr. 








forme. I took a fineedition of the British State 
Trials, booksthat I had read with peculiar satisfac- 
tion while in his office. The residue of the libra- 
ry went to Mr. Williamson, who was distantly re- 
lated to Col. D’Hart, had been named after 
him, & was the son of his most intimate friend, 
Matthias Williamson, of Elizabethtown. I pre- 
sume these Journals went into the hands of Mr. 
Williamson, but do not know, asI was living at 
Philadelphia at this time. : 

Shortly before I left Philadelphia, D* Logan 
put into my hands a curious MS. book, being 
the Records of the Court of Upland, now Chester, 
commencing the 14th day of November, 1676, 
& ending the 1" of June, 1681. On leaving the 
City, I put the book into the hands of my friend, 
Manuel Eyre, with a request that he would deliver 
it to Algernon Logan, who had promised me that 
he would call on Mr. Eyre for it. 

Having disposed of it in this way, I had intirely 
Pe. it from my mind, till the fall before 
last, Mr. Eyre informed me that no one had call- 
ed for the book, & that he had carefully preserv- 
ed it. I was determined when I passed through 
Philadelphia in March to wait upon Mrs. Logan 
& deliver the book to her, whichI think she 
would be disposed to put into possession of the 
Historical Society of Philadelphia, for which in- 
stitution she had done more than any other indi- 
vidual. In the meantime, I think you would take 
great pleasure in perusing the volume. It 
is a folio volume bound in parchment with the 
name, ‘‘ George Logan,” upon the Cover in my 
hand-writing. 

With great respect, I am, your friend & hum- 
ble servant, 

Manion Dickerson. 


[Mr. Watson, THE ANNALIST OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA, MAKES THE FOLLOWING NOTE TO THE 
ABOVE LETTER. 


‘* Respecting the Journals of the House of 
‘‘Commons, Col. D'Hart, who had them, died 


| **at Morristown, in 1801. He had, before, spoken 


‘‘of them to Mrs. D. Logan, as volumes which 
‘*he had borrowed. As she remembered, he 
‘*seemed to account for them as coming into 
“that part of the Country by reason of several 
‘*New England families being Settled there. 
‘** With some of those families he thought they 
‘*had been taken out to New England. Among 
‘*them was the family of Ludlow, deemed to 
“have been related to Major Gen. Ludlow, of 
‘the Commonwealth Army. Col. D’Hart show- 
“ ed where several of the ample margins had been 
‘*used by our principal officer of our Army at 
‘* Morristown, to write his orders upon, when pa- 
‘‘per was scarce. The Journals were from 1650 
“to 1675. Cromwell reigned from 16538 to 1658, 
‘** & his son Richard to 1659.” 
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188.—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN TO Isaac NorRIS, 


SPEAKER OF THE HovusE OF REPRESENTA- 


TIVES OF PENNSYLVANIA. * 


PuruaDA, Feb. 15, 1763. 
Sir, 


It is now six years since, in obedience to the 
Order of the House, I undertook a voyage to 


England, to transact their affairs there. 


Fifteen Hundred Pounds of the Public Money 
was at different Times put into my hands for 


which I ought to account. 


The following Articles are vouched by the Re- 


ceipts inclos’d viz. 
1758 Jan. 26. Paid Robert Charles, 
Esq., for the Prov- 
ince 26 Guineas.. . 
April 20. Paid Richard Par- 
tridge, Esq. for do. § 
May 2. Paid D° for D°...... 
Sept. 27. Paid T. Osborne for 
3 Vols Journals 
House of Commons 
And for Indexes to the 
1759 Dec. 31. Paid Accounts for’) 
Printin sundry 
Pieces in Defence | 
of the Province... 213180 
1760 Dec. 2. Paid the Solicitor’s Bill 470 8 8 


= 
4000 
30 0 0 
10100 
110 


£79218 8 
Deduct $" of the Soli- 
citor’s Bill it being | 
charg’d in the Trus- 
CU IO ia sin cause | 78 81 
£714107 


I made many other disbursements for which I 
have no receipts; such as for Postage of Letters 
and Pacquets, which were often very heavy, con- 
taining Bills and Duplicates, &c., under the Great 
Seal, brought by Post to London from the Out- 
Ports, which to compute moderately could not, I 
think, fall short of 15£ per Annum. Also for 
customary New Year's Gifts and Christmas Pres- 
ents to Door-keepers & Clerks of the Publick 
offices, Tavern Dinners for the Lawyers and our 
Friends at Hearings, Coach Hire, &c. for which I 
know not what to reckon, having kept no Account 
of such things. 

I therefore can make no Claim of Allowance 
for them. 

The House will therefore please to consider the 
Remainder of the 1500£ put into my Hands, so 
unaccounted for, as now in their Disposition ; for 
as to any Compensation for my Time & Pains in 
their Service, tho’ I am conscious of having done 





* From the original, in the possession of Isaac Norris, Eeq., 


of Philadelphia. 
Hist. Mac. Vou. V. 23 





faithfully every thing in my Power for the Pub- 
lick Good, according to the best of my Abilities, 
yet as the House, when they appointed me their 
| Agent at first, and afterwards from Year to Year, 
did not vote any particular Sum as my Salary, I 
| am therefore not warranted to charge any thing, 
but do now, with the same confidence I have ever 
had in the Justice and Goodness of the House, 
cheerfully submit the same to their present dis- 
cretion. 
With the greatest Respect & Esteem, I am Sir, 
Your most obedient 
and most humble Servant 


B. FRANKLIN. 
Isaac Norris, Esq. 





189.—GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE To LorD 
STIRLING.* 


Fort MontTcoMERY 28" Sept 1779. 
4 after 2 o’clock P. M. 
My Lorp 


Your favor of yesterday was this moment hand- 
ed to me by the Express—so that it was not in 
my power to attempt any move (in time) in case 
there was a necessity for it—but had I been hon- 
ored with it any hour last evening I would have 
ordered a Strong Detachment to remain at Spring- 
steels (who quartered there last night) until the 
foraging party had completed their business. 

Iam however very easy on the occation as I 
am fully of the Opinion with your Lordship, that 
no move of yours or ours will have the least ef- 
fect on the Gentry at Stony Point. 

I am with true esteem your Lordship’s 
most obd' & very humble serv* 


ANTy. WAYNE, 
The Honb'* Maj. Gen’. 
Lorp STIRLING. 








140,—GENERAL HEATH TO LIEUTENANT-COLO- 
NEL HULL.t 


GARRISON WEsT Pornt Jany 7 1781. 

Dear SIR 

Yours of yesterday came to hand the last 
evening. I thought it advisable to take the 
opinion of his Excellency the Commander in 
Chief, have this moment received his answer. 
He allows me to permit you to attempt the En- 
terprise you propose, in conjunction with the 
Militia. The whole success will absolutely de- 
pend on the survey & the rapidity of the move- 





ment. Please impress this on the Militia Offi- 
cers, I am suspicious that the collecting so 


ve om the Collection of Chas. D. F. Burns, Esq., New 
or 


t From the original belon to the American Anti 
Man Society, Worcester, -y s _ 
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many of them, so near the Enemy, and among 
the disaffected, will give air to your design. I 
have directed One hundred men from the New 
Hampshire Line, to be ready to march when you 
call for them. ‘You will therefore send for them 
at the time you think proper. I have 
written to Colonel Drake that he may have 
5000_musquet Cartridges for the use of the 
Militia, for which he is to be accountable. If 
you want any thing let me know it—If you 
succeed as I hope you will, allow no buildings 
to be burnt, except Temporary Hutts built by 
the refugees. 
Wishing you Success 
I am with great regard 
Dear Sir 
Your Obedt Serv'* 
W. HEeata 


Lt Col. Hutu M General. 


141.—Baron De Katz To Sruas DEANE.* 


Paris X** 1776, before my setting out. 

Sm 
There is M. de Gerard we employed, upon the | 
state we signed, asa Cap‘ he is a good officier 
and a brave soldier, having served a good while 
as a first Lieutenant of grenadiers, but having no 
fortune of his own, his half pay here will not 


enable him of leaving some small provision to his | 


Wife and furnish his expenses down to Nantz, if 
you do not provide him with at least twenty 
Louis d’ ors which may be kept upon his pay if 
not otherwise, even as it may please you. he is 
the only one for whom I'll ask you sucha favour. 

Irepeat. my most hearty wishes, Sir, for your 
health, prosperity and success in all your under- 
takings, and am with great sincerity and respect 

Sir 


Your most humble and 
most obedient serv‘ 
DE KALB. 
[Addressed] 
A Monsieur 
Monsieur DEANE 


| for defea' 





a L’ Hotel d’ Entragues 
Riie de L’ Université. 


a 


142.—James Manninea, D. D., PreEsmENT or 
Brown UNIVERSITY, TO THE Rev. Evian 
Craig, In Kentucky.t 


ProviDENcE, 30 of April, 1787. 
DEAR BROTHER, 
Though I have written you several Letters, 


*From the original, in the possession of Hon. J. Ham- 
mond Trumbull, Hartford, Conn. 

+t From the original, in the possession of Henry T. 
Drowne, Esq., of New York. 


since our interview at Philadelphia, I have receiy- 
ed none from you. © Dr. Sam! Jones informed me 
that you arrived safe at Kentucky about the time 
you expected. The bearer of this is Dr. Solomon 
Drowne, who visits your part of the Country with 
a view of settling amongst you. He isa Physi- 
cian of eminence; a Son of this College, and 
completed his medical Studies in Philadelphia, 
London and Paris: but he has with him an ex- 
tract of a Letter I wrote you last year, which res- 
pects himself, and therefore I need not add, only 
to observe that he is esteemed by good Judges as 
one of the first Physicians in the State; and pecu- 
liarly qualified to instruct young Students in that 
branch. Should he settle amongst you he, I trust, 
will evince his worth. It isfeared he is inclined 
to a Hectic, which induces him to prefer a South- 
ern Climate—Religion and Politics wear a gloomy 
aspect in New England; and I do not see but 
many of us must remove southward to get a Sub- 
sistence. My best regards to all your Christian 
friends, and let me hear from you of the state of 
Religion, the School, &c., &e. 
With Sentiments of esteem, I am, &c. 
JAMES MANNING. 


148.—Haminton’s Letters in 1800, ON THE 
PENDING ELECTION OF PRESIDENT OF THE 
UnitEep StatTes.* 


[It will be recollected by those conversant with our polit- 
ical history; that, previous to the election of President J ef- 
ferson, in 1801, the votes of Electors were given for two per- 
sons for President and Vice-president, without designation 
which was intended for Sreeneeh ering the House of 
Representatives to make the election, if the two thus pre- 
sented had an equal number of electoral votes. This siate 
of things occurred in 1801, when Jefferson and Burr came 
irfto the House with the same number of votes for each, 
and thus — the Federalists of that day, a probable chance 

t' ng their political opponents, by casting their votes 
for Burr. hile this subject was being agitated among the 
leading Federaltsts of that day, previous to the meeting of 
Congress, General Hamilton, at once, took a decided stand 
— the measure, and oy expressed his opinion of 
the reckless and unprincipled character of Burr, as appears 
in the following letters. This expression led to the fatal 
duel, which deprived the country of the life and services of 
that illustrious Statesman and Patriot. 

The Constitution was subsequently altered, so that both 
the President and Vice-president were to be designat- 
ed in the electoral vote. 

These letters are from copies which were pineed in my 
hands, some thirty or more years ago, by a friend in Port- 
land, where I then resided; and I have no reason to doubt 
their authenticity. W. B.S.) 


July, 1868, 
1.—To Oliver Wolcott. 


New York, Dec’r 16, 1800. 
It is now, my dear Sir, ascertained that Jeff. or 
Burr will be Pres‘ and it seems probable that they 
will come with equal votes into the H. of R. It 
is also circulated here, that in this event the Fed- 


*These copies were communicated, for publication in 
Tux Histortoar Magarine, by the venerable William B. 
Sewall, Esq., of Kennebunk, Maine, who has not lived to 
see them in print. 
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eralists in Congress, or some of them, talk of 
preferring Burr. I trust New Eng. at least will 
not so far lose its head, as to fall into the snare. 
"There is no doubt, but that upon every virtuous 
and prudent calculation, Jef. is to be preferred. 
Heis, by far, not so dangerous a man and he has 
pretensions to character. As to B 
‘there is nothing in his favor. His private char- 
acter is not defended by his most partial friends. 
He is bankrupt beyond redemption, except by the 
plunder of his country. His public principles 
thave no other spring or aim, than his own ag- 

randisement, per fas vas nefas. If he can, he 
certainly will disturb our institutions, to secureto 
himself permanent power and with it, wealth. 
He is truly the Cataline of America; and if I may 
credit. Maj' Wilcocks, he has held very vindictive 
language respecting his opponents. 

But early measures must be taken to fix on this 
point the opinions of the Feds. Among them, 
from different motives, Burr will find partisans. 
If the thing be neglected, he may possibly go far. 

Yet it may be well to throw out a line for him, 
in order to tempt him to start for the plate and 
thus lay the foundation of dissension between the 
two chiefs. 

You may communicate this letter to Marshall 
& Sedgwick. Let me hear speedily from you in 
reply. Y"* aff*. A 


2.—The Same to the Same. 


Your last letter has given me great pain—not 
only because it informed me that the opinion in 
favor of B. was increasing among the F's, but be- 
cause it also told me that M'. Sedgwick was one 


of its partisans. I have a letter from this gentle- 
man in which he expresses decidedly his opinion 
in favor of M' Jeffers". I hope you have been 
mistaken and that it is not possible for him to 
have been guilty of so great duplicity. 

There is no circumstance, which has occurred 
in the course of our political affairs, that has giv- 
en me so much pain, as the idea that M' Burr 
might be elected to the Presidency by the means 
of the Federalists. Iam of opinion that this par- 
ty has hitherto solid claims of merit with the pub- 

‘lic; and so long as it does nothing to forfeit its 
title to confidence, I shall continue to hope that 
our misfortunes are temporary, & that the party 
will ere long emerge from its depression. But 
if it shall act a foolish or unworthy part in any 
capital instance I shall then despair. Such with- 
out doubt, will be the part it will act, if it shall 
seriously attempt to support B. in opposition to J. 
—If it fails, as after all is not improbable, it will 
have rivetted the animosity of that person will 
have destroyed or weakened the motives to mod- 
eration, which he must at present feel & it will ex- 
pose them to the disgrace of a defeat in an at- 
tempt to elect to the first place in the government 





one of the worst men in the community. If it 
succeeds it will have done nothing more nor less 
than place in that station a man who will possess 
the boldness and daring necessary to give success 
to the jacobin system, instead of one who, for 
want of that quality, will be less fitted to promote 
it. 

Let it not be imagined that B. can be won to 
the federal views. Itisa vain hope. Stronger 
ties and stronger inducements than they can offer, 
will impel him in a different direction. His ambi- 
tion will not be content with those objects, which 
virtuous men of either party will allot to it, and 
his situation and habits will oblige him to havere- 
course to corrupt expedients from which he will 
be restrained by no moral scruples. To accom- 
plish his ends he must lean upon unprincipled 
men, & will continue to adhere to the myrmidons, 
who have hitherto surrounded him. To these he 
will, no doubt, add able rogues of the federal 
party: but he will employ the rogues of all par- 
ties to over match the good men of all parties and 
to prosecute projects which wise men of every des- 
cription will disapprove. 

These things are to be inferred with moral cer- 
tainty from the character of the man. Every 
step in his career proves that he has formed hjm- 
self upon the model of Cataline; and he is too 
cold-blooded & too determined a conspirator to 
change his plan. 

What would you think of these toasts & this con- 
versation at his tabie within the last three or four 
weeks—1. The French Republic—2. The Com- 
miss"* on both sides who negotiated the Convention 
—8. Bonaparte & Lafayette ?—What would you 
think of his having seconded the positions that 
it was for the interest of the country to allow the 
belligerent powers to bring in & sell their prizes 
and build & equip shipsin our ports?) Can it be 
doubted that a man who has all his life speculat- 
ed upon the popular prejudices will consult them 
in the object of a war when he thinks it expedi- 
ent tomake one? Can a man, who, despising 


| democracy, has chimed in with all its absurdi- 


ties, be diverted from the plans of ambition which 
must have directed its course? They who sup- 
pose it must understand little of human nature. 

If Jeff. is president, the whole responsibility 
of bad measures will rest with the Anti-fed'*. If 
B. is made so by the Feds, the whole responsibil- 
ity will rest with them. The other party willsay 
to the people, ‘‘ we intended him only for the V. 
‘*P, here he might have done very well, or at least 
“been harmless ; but the Feds. to disappoint us & 
‘*a majority of you, took advantage of a moment- 
‘‘ary expedient to put him in the first place. He 
‘* is therefore their pres‘ and they must answer for 
‘* all the evils of his bad conduct :” and the peo- 
ple will believe them. 

Will any reasonable calculation on the part of 
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the feds. uphold the policy of assuming so great | 


a responsibility in the support of so unpromising 
a character? The negative is so manifest, that 
had I not been assured of the contrary, I should | 
have thought it impossible that assent to it would | 
have been attended with a moment's hesitatiun. 

Alas! when will men consult their reason rather 
than their passions? Whatever they may imag- 
ine, the desire of mortifying the adverse party | 
must be the chief spring of the disposition to 
prefer Mr. B. This disposition reminds me of the 
conduct of the Dutch moneyed-men, who from 
hatred to the old aristocracy favored the admission 
of the French into Holland to overturn everything 
Adieu to the Federal Troy if they introduce this 
Grecian horse into their citadel. 

Trust me, my dear friend, you cannot render a 
greater service to your country than to resist this 
project. Far better will it be to obtain from J, 
assurances on some cardinal points—1 The pres- 
ervation of the actual fiscal system. 2 Adher- 
ence to the neutral plan, 8 The preservation & 
gradual increase of the Navy. 4 The continu- 
ance of our friends in the offices they now fill, 
except in the great departments, in which he 
ought to be left free. Adieu my dear Sir, 

’ Y*™ ever, A. H. 





144.—GENERAL PICKENS TO GENERAL MAR- 
TIN.* 


Lone CanE 10% Novyb' 1788. 

Dear Sir; 

last Eavening I received the letters from M* 
Gillirray in answer to that sent by the superin- 
tendant and Commissioners—the Creeks are 
satisfied with the postponement of the Treaty 
till the spring of the year—but says that the white 
people Continue to Rob their hunting Camps of 
skins and horses—and if they continue to doe 
so, they will act as circumstances may Require, 
but seems desirous that hostilities might Cease. 
Mr Gillivay mentions that the Cherokees are day- | 
ly at him with complaints of the depredations 
Commited on their people by the inhabitants 
over the mountains—M' Gagg has send down 
a talk from the head men to be sent to the 
Governor of Virginia and to Congress he writes 
me that the Cherokees are all Returned home 
but that they have 28 or 29 prisoners—that there 
was ten killed—tho he wrote in a hurry as he says 
the fellors would not stay—I hope to be at 
Hopewell the latter End of next week—I wish 
we Could get the prioners out of the nation— 

Iam D' Sir 
your Most Humble serv‘ 


Gren! MaRTIN. AND” PICKENS. 








* From the Collection of Charles L Bushnell, Esq., of 
New York City, | 
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145.—WARRANT OF ARREST ISSUED BY THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE COMMITTEE OF SAFETY 
or Souts CAROLINA.* 


You are hereby Ordered to take proper as- 
sistance & immediately to apprehend & take 
into custody the Body of John Swan a reputed 
Free Negro or Mustigo Man who was lately 
taken prisoner on Sullivant’s Island & com- 


| mit him safely to the Workhouse & the War- 


den of the Workhouse is hereby Authorized & 
Commanded to Receive the Body of the said 
John Swan & to keep in safe custody until the 
further Order of this Board—& for your & his 
proceeding herein this shall be your Warrant. 
By order of the Council of Safety 
2¢ January 1776 
HENRY LAURENS. 
President. 
To Messrs JoHN CALVERT 
& JoHN VINEYARD 
Messingers to the Council of Safety. 


146.—CoLoNnEL BEcKWITH’s RECEIPT FoR GEN- 
ERAL 81k HENRY CLINTON’s SuppLies.ty 


& New-York, October 26% 1783.3) 
ECEIVED from Grorer Briniry, Esq; 
Deputy-Commissary, &c. sundry Vouchers 
for Fuel, &c. issued upon regular Returns for 
his Excellency the Commander in Chief with- 
in the District of New-York, amounting to 


| Thirty Two Cords of Wood, Eighty Nine 


Pounds of Candles, and Eighty Pints of Oil, 
being Eight Weeks Allowance, commencing the 
1st September 1783 and ending thet 26” 
October following both Days included; for 
which I have signed two Receipts of this Tenor 
and Date. | 

32 Cords Wood 
89———Pounds Candles 


[Gro. BECKWITH 
ADO. 


| 80-———Pints Oil. 


147.—CoLONEL Brown, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
Inpran AFFAIRS, TO LoRD GaorGE GER- 
MAINE.} 


SavannaH April 6" 1782. 
My Lorp 


I have the honor to inclose Your Lordship 
copies of Letters received from Governor Wright 


| & Colonel Clarke, with mine to His Excellency 
| Sir Henry Clinton relative to Indian concerns, 


* From the original in the collection of Frank W. Ballard’ 
Esq., of New York. 

t From the original, belonging to John Bulkley, Jr., Esq., 
of New York. 

t From the original belonging to John Bulkley, Jr:, Esq., 
New York. 
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from whence Your Lordship may form a proper 
Judgement of the state of Indian Affairs to that 
time. 

Since that period the Indians have been em- 
ployed against the Spaniards in West florida, 
and the Rebels on the Ohio settlements and 
frontiers of the different Provinces; but through 


want of sufficient supplies of Amunition &c, | 


I am sorry to say their efforts however vigirous 
& spirited, have not been productive of any 
other essential advantage than preventing any 
very considerable reinforcements from the back 
Country to Green’s army. 

The Spaniards have been baffled in repeated 
attempts to seduce the Creeks from His Majesty’s 


service, being constantly harrassed by the Indians | 


the Garrison can draw no subsistence from the 
Country. 

The Cherokees have been warmly engaged in 
every quarter with various fortune—the manly 


spirited perserverance of this Nation under | 


every difficulty and loss adds much to their 
-charracter. 
Inclosed I have the honor to transmit to your 


Lordship a Talk from one of the principal | 


Warriors of the Cherokees (the Raven of Chottee) 


the wanton bloody outrages therein mentioned | 
committed by the Rebels, on such unfortunate | 
Women & Children as have fallen in the course | 
of the War into their hands, have been truly | 


barbarous & more than Savage. 
The numerous Banditti settled across the 


Mountains on the different branches of the River | 
‘Ohio in the Spring, Summer, and beginning of | 
Winter, assemble in force & march against the | 


Cherokee Towns and when aided by the Rebel 
forces from the frontiers of the Southern Pro- 


vinces, commonly prove an overmatch for the | 


‘Cherokees, 
The Cherokees in return by repeated incur- 


sions oblige all the Inhabitants over the moun- | 


tains to livein Blockhouses for their security 


The Superiority; of the Rebel Cavalry in this | 
Province (it woud be improper for me to say | 


the inactivity of the Troops) prevents our send- 


ing any supplies of Amunition &c by the | 
This obstruction I hope will | 


usual route. 
be shortly removed, if not our Indian Interest 
will be materially injuried, as the Cherokees will 
not only be unprovided with Amunition for the 
purposes of War, but their own defence. 

Three hundred Cherokees I understand are 
on the Path from the Nation as a guard to the 
Packhorses to the Southward of Altamaha 
River——at the requsition of Lieu‘ Cole Clark & 
Governor Wright. I shall send for them round 
by Water to cooperate with the Garrison. 

The prospect of a considerable expence which 
will be thereby incurred for their Subsistence, 
from the scarcity & advanced price of Provission 
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| gives me great concern I hope their servi- 
| ces if employed will be adequate to the expence, 
| which on most occasions however necessary, I 
|am sorry to observe, is burthensome and fre- 
quently subject me to the difficulties I have par- 
| ticularly mentioned in my Letter to his Excel- 
| lency Sir Henry Clinton 
The annual supply of Presents addressed to 
Governor Wright was delivered to him, but as 
| his Excellency conceived that the Indians in the 
Southern District were immediately under the 
direction & command of the General of the Dis- 
trict and Superintendant of Indian Affairs, who 
are supposed to be unconnected with any par- 
ticular Province & unbiased by Local attach- 
ments, he delivered them into the Indian Store 
to be distributed under their Directions. 

In my Letter to Sir Henry Clinton I mention- 
ed that the seperation of the Chactaws and 
Chiccasaws from the Creeks Cherokees & Cataw- 
bas had created great jealousy, and ill blood 

| amongst the different Tribes, so as to prevent 
|me ina great measure from calling forth the 
resources of the Indians collectively; as an 
union of force wou’d certainly be a desirable 
event and wou’d enable me to give essential aid 
to His Majesty’s forces in the Southern District 
and prevent the frontier Banditti of the differ- 
ent Provinces from joining the Rebel Army. 

The Superintendant M' Cameron being De- 
ceased the Tribes on the Mississipi since the fall 
of Pensacola can only be supplied through the 
Creeks; shou’d Your Lordship be pleased to ap- 
prove of it I shall chearfully undertake to man- 
age their concerns and relieve Government of a 
heavy unnecessary expence; for as it has been 
my wish and study to promote the Service of 
Government to the best of my abilities, the 
| Salary His Majesty has been graciously pleased 
to confer on me, I shall ever esteem as a suffi- 
cient compersation for any additional trouble I 
may have in the Public service, for whenever 
the Indian Tribes falls under the Direction of 
unmilitary Men for whom they have the most 
sovereign contempt, no essential advantage can 
be expected from their service 

{ have taken the liberty of drawing upon the 
Right Hon? The Lords of the Treasury for the 
| Amount of last Year’s ordinary estimate in 
| favour of Mess"* Graham & Simpson for (1995. 
| L, Sterling) which I hope their Lordships will 
| be pleased to honor. 

I have the honor to be 
| My Lord 
| Your Lordships most obedient & 
Most hble. Servant 
Tuo’. W. Brown Superint' 
Indian Affairs. 





The Right Hon!* 
LorD GEORGE GERMAINE, 
&e. &. Ke. 
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VII.—MATERIAL FOR TELEGRAPH 
HISTORY .—ContTinveEp. 
II.—CHRISTOPHER COLLES, 


AND THE FIRST PROPOSAL OF A TELEGRAPH S8Y8- 
TEM IN THE UNITED STATES: 
With incidental allusions to the Origin and Progress of our 
City Water-Works and of our State Canals, &c. 
To Henry B. Dawson, Esq. 
Editor of Tae Histrortcat MAGAZINE : 

Dear Srr—In unison with the proposed Collec- 
tion of Data concerning the Origin and Progress 
of Electric or Electro-Magnetic Telegraphs, a brief 
article may be appropriately devoted to the efforts 
of CuRIsToPHER CoLLEs for arousing public at- 
tention towards the establishment of Telegraphic 
communication between important places—espe- 
cially along the coast of the United States—when 
the last War with Great Britain was about to com- 
mence. His plan seemed to be an improvement 
on the French system, including the best means 
of signalling available before the application of 
electricity in correspondence. 

The first formal public proposal for telegraphic 
intercourse along the whole American coast “from 
‘* Passamaquoddy to New-Orleans,” was made by 
Mr. Colles, in public lectures and through the 
newspapers of New-York, in the Summer of 1812, 
when the dangers of invasion were threatening 
our country. He earnestly urged the construction 
of such a telegraph range, as a measure calculated 
greatly to aid our Naval and Military defences, as 
well as for Commercial and Governmental pur- 
poses, at all times. 

Such a proposition, at such a crisis, was well 
calculated to arouse wide-spread attention among 
intelligent minds—especially among men familiar 
with the clear-minded practical character of the 
proposer. And it may be said here that, though 
mentioned by Mr. Elkanah Watson as an ‘‘ obscure 
“‘man, of no consideration, wholly incapable of 
** conceiving great projects,” Colles was one of the 
remarkable persons of his time, and was so recog- 
nized by such men as De Witt Clinton, Cadwal- 
lader D. Colden, Charles King, Dr. Hosack, Dr. 
J. W. Francis, and other prominent gentlemen 
acquainted with his valuable and unobtrusive ca- 
reer. He was as sagacious and enthusiastic, con- 


cerning the importance of telegraphic correspond- | 


ence through the United States, as he was in refer- 
ence to internal commerce and navigation when 
urging legislative action for improving the water- 


ways between the Atlantic and the Westein re- | 


gions, and as he was when suggesting the water- 
works whereby New York City was chiefly sup- 
plied before the Croton was introduced. 

But, even the distinguished men who have hon- 
ored themselves by rendering honor to Christopher 
Colles have failed to allude fully to his connec- 
tion with Telegraphic Projects; and hence the 
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humble effort here now made to place before the 
reader some memoranda calcuiated to turn atten- 
tion to a matter so interesting in connexion with his 
general character and the condition of his times. 

In July, 1812, the Telegraph Question was intro- 
duced by advertisements like the following, copied 
from the New York Columbian, one of the half- 
dozen little daily newspapers then printed here, 
of which, the Commercial Advertiser and the 
Evening Post, now enlarged to mammoth size 
with corresponding spirit, are the sole survivors : 

‘* TELEGRAPH. 

‘*Mr. Colles, having completed his Telegraphs, 
‘* informs the public that their operations will be 
**shown from the top of the Custom-House, on 
‘Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, from 4 till 
**6 in the afternoon. Admittance 50 cents—the 
‘* subscribers’ tickets will be received.” 

It will be seen, by the way in which he mention- 
ed the subject in another advertisement, that Mr. 
Colles was probably as fully sensible of the value 
of telegraphic intercourse as any one among his 
successors who witnessed the wonders of electric 
correspondence in later years. Even if he lived 
in these days, the venerable philosopher could 
hardly write more enthusiastically than he did 
when urging the organization of Telegraphs on 
the best practicable plans known among men half 
a century ago. Such an advertisement as the fol- 
lowing, taken from another Columbian, about the 
same date, is well worthy of preservation, as a me- 
mento alike of the subject, the time, and the man: 

** TELEGRAPH. 

‘* As the conveyance of intelligence to remote 
‘* distances, with accuracy and despatch, must be 
‘* considered as a matter of national as well as in- 
‘* dividual importance, both in War and Peace, 
** the subscriber, viewing the subject in this light, 
‘* has lately contemplated the invention and im- 
“* provement of that necessary instrument, the Te- 
‘*legraph, and has, with the assistance of God, 
‘¢ the giver of all good things, been able to disco- 
‘* ver and invent two or three practical modes of 
‘« executing this important object—the simplest of 


| “* which exhibits figures, letters, words and sen- 


** tences, by night or by day, either for the univer- 
‘¢ sal communication of unexpected intelligence, 
‘¢ letter by letter, or by preconcerted sentences to 
‘* any extent, for any event which may be expect- 
‘* ed and registered for that purpose. — 

‘¢ Those improvements encourage him to pro- 
** pose to the Publica Telegraphic Establishment, 
‘* which promises to be worthy of their attention ; 
‘and, in order to convey the full ideas of these 
‘* discoveries, he intends to deliver a LecruRE, 
‘* in which he will exhibit complete working mo- 
“ dels, by which an adequate judgment may be 
‘¢ formed, and by which he will experimentally 
‘* prove, that this art is NOW arrived at such a de- 
‘* gree of perfection and simplicity, as to convince 
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‘‘the Public that the proposed establishment is 
‘‘ highly worthy of being classed with some of the 
‘¢ greatest improvements and most profitable spe- 
** culations of the present age, or that has hitherto 
‘* been laid before them; and that it is also capa- 
** ble of opening a more copious field for the ex- | 
‘* tension of commerce than that important branch 
“ of knowledge has yet acquired or enjoyed: And 
‘¢ altho’ it is a lamentable consideration that the 
‘¢ utility of any improvement is not always a suffi- 
‘*¢ cient stimulation to insure success, and although | 
‘¢ the minds of intelligent persons are sometimes | 
‘so obscured by prejudice or influenced by jea- | 
‘¢ lousy as to be invincible even by the most lucid | 
“* arguments and incontestable facts, still he hopes, | 
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| ina time of War, when it was particularly import- 
| ant that every practicable improvement should 
| have been adopted for transmitting intelligence 
connected with the national defence. And, be- 
sides, it was not much clumsier or much slower 
than the earliest machinery by which Professor 
Morse, more than five-and-thirty years thercafter, 
thought of transmitting numbers with his ‘‘saw- 
‘* tooth telegraph,” so sometimes styled, from the 


| jagged appearance of its marks—the numbers re- 


ferring to sentences in a Dictionary prepared for 
the purpose—a plan never practically carried out 
by Prof. M., it being superseded by the use of 
dots and dashes as synonimes for letters, as dots 
and dashes have in turn been generally superseded 





‘* by the evidence of the eye and by numerical 
‘‘ demonstrations, to convince th@judgment, that | 
‘‘ there is no imprudent risk to be feared, but the 
‘* most solid advantages to be hoped by prosecuting 
‘* it immediately. CHRISTOPHER COLLES. 

‘¢ This Lecture will be delivered at the Custom 
‘‘ House, on Thursday, the 22d inst. at 4 o’clock 
‘‘in the afternoon. Tickets of admission to be | 
‘€ had of Mr. Samuel Wood, No. 357 Pearl-street ; | 
** Whiting & Watson, No. 96 Broadway ; and of 


by sounds readily recognized by competent tele- 
graphers. The mode of correspondence by nu- 
merals, referring to words and sentences, as pro- 
posed by Colles, in 1812, was substantially like 
that temporarily adopted twenty or more years 
later by Prof. Morse, when trying his primitive 
abortive saw-tooth machine—as shown by the 
printed quarto Dictionary prepared by one of his 
partners—a copy of which curious volume is in- 
cluded in the Telegraph Collection in the Library 





** the Lecturer, at the Custom House.” 
Mr. Colles published an account of his telegra- | 

phic plan in a pamphlet of 1813, with this title: | 

** DESCRIPTION OF THE NUMERICAL TELEGRAPH : 
‘For communicating unexpected intelligence, | 


of the New-York Historical Society. The great- 


| est speed claimed by Prof. Morse, in his letter to 


the Secretary of the Treasury, in 1837, even with 
his then improved machine, was only about ‘‘ five 


| ‘* words in a minute.” 


It must not be understood, from what is here 


* ** by figures, letters, words and sentences ; | stated, that this proposal of Colles was the first 
with directions for writing the Correspondence, | suggestion of a Telegraph in the United States.— 
** either public or private—and showing | Jonathan Grant, Jr., of Belchertown, Mass., in 
“the manner of working the machine with per-| 1800, filed an application for a Patent for an im- 
_ o fect seems | and — a proved Telegraph—an alleged improvement on the 
i 2 ESTOS VLE, CS OW? SORE. == | puane which had been weed in Europe for several 
Brooklyn—Printed by ALDEN SpoonER—1813.” | years; and it is stated that this invention was ope- 
The title was accompanied by an engraving of | rated about that time between Boston and Martha’s 
the Telegraph. The following quotation explains | Vineyard, a distance of ninety miles; whena ques- 
the working of the machine : tion was transmitted and answered in less than ten 
** CELERITY OF THE CORRESPONDENCE. minutes. But no public proposition for a national 
** As it has been found by experiment that 84 | range of Telegraph appears to have been made be- 
‘* letters can be exhibited by this machine in five | fore that of Mr. Colles, in 1812. 

‘‘ minutes, or 300 seconds, to the distance of one| But, notwithstanding his ardent practical ap- 
‘* telegraphic station, (averaged at ten miles,) it | peals and demonstrations, Mr. Colles could only 
‘* follows that each letter can be exhibited at that | succeed in getting his Telegraph constructed so 
** distance in 3.57 seconds, and to a hundred miles | far as to signalize intelligence between New- York 
‘* in 85.7 seconds;—and by the same proportion, | City and Sandy Hook—say forty miles: which 

‘from Passamaquoddy to New-Orleans, a dis- | short section he managed for several years. 
“tance of 2600 miles, in 928.2 seconds, or 15| Had the wise suggestions of Mr. Colles been 
‘minutes 28 seconds ; and a communication of | promptly sustained by the Government or by the 
“‘ the length of the Lord’s Prayer in 36 minutes | business community—had his proposed telegraph 
** 13 seconds—but say one hour. Wéll not this | system been extended along the coast to any con- 
“be rapid enough !” = . * * siderable exteni ‘‘ between Passamaquoddy and 
Let no one sneer at the inquiry thus made about | ‘*‘ New-Orleans,”—so as to transmit intelligence 
the speed of correspondence proposed in those | rapidly among the American people ; many move- 
primitive times. Tho’ not quite ‘rapid enough” | ments of British fleets and armies might have been 
to suit this fast age, it should have been sufficient | essentially impeded, if not entirely frustrated, and 
to arouse greater attention than it did, especially | our national feelings, as well as the public and 
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rivate interests of our countrymen, might have 
saved from various painful ordeals. But, in 
1812, even the citizens of New-York were as slow 
in appreciating the value of Colles’s Semaphoric 
Telegraph as they were in 1845, when little or no- 
thing could be raised in that city towards extend- 


Washington during the previous year. 


A few paragraphs may be appropriately devoted 
to Colles and his projects and works in other 
branches of improvement, beyond the telegraphic 
labors to which this communication is specially 
devoted—that we may better know the leading 
characteristics of the Pioneer Projector of an | 


American National Telegraph System. 


Hear, then, what some of his eminent cotem- 
raries—men who knew him long and well—said 
about his sagacious and industrious spirit, in con- 
nexion with some of the greatest works of mate- 


rial improvement : 


(1.) Charles King, late President of Columbia 
College and a distinguished member of the New- 
York Historical Society, in the Memoir of the Oro- 
ton Aqueduct which he prepared for the Corpora- | 
tion, rendered credit to Mr. Colles for his early 
and indefatigable efforts to arouse the people of 
this city to a proper sense of the necessity of secu- 
ring ample supplies of water—efforts preceding 
the construction of the Manhattan Water-Works, 
which partially supplied the citizens for many 
years before the introduction of the Croton super- 
seded that and all other modes of supplying water 


in New-York city. 


(2.) De Witt Clinton, with the characteristics of 
anoble nature, has borne emphatic testimony to the 
services which Colles rendered in early advocating 
a policy of Internal Improvement which, as subse- 
quently modified, has rendered the name of Clin- 


ton himself illustrious in history. 


In his memorable essays under the signature of 


“¢Tactrus,” Gov. Clinton frankly declared that 
‘* Christopher Colles, a native of Ireland, who 
‘¢ settled in New York, and who had, before the 
“Revolutionary War, proposed a plan for sup- 
“‘ plying that city with good water, was the jirst 
‘person who suggested to the Government of the 


‘* State the Canals and improvements on the On- | 


“‘tario route.” The ‘Ontario route,” be it re- 


membered, meant the plan afterwards adopted | 
by the Western Inland Lock Navigation Com- | 


any, for connecting the Atlantic coast with the 
Wastes. Lakes at Oswego, by means of short 
canals connecting the Mohawk-river, Wood- 
creek, Oswego-river and Lake Ontario—which 
route was briefiy used for navigation till the 
Erie Canal was constructed for connecting the 


Hudson River by one continuous artificial water- | ‘‘ asked leave, which was granted, to bring in 


the Electro-magnetic Telegraph northward of 
timore—to which place the National Govern- 
ment had built a forty-mile experimental line from | 





way to Lake Erie, at Buffalo. By the Ontario 
route it was propased to connect with Lake Erie 
and the Upper Lakes, by a canal of seven miles, 
with locks, at Niagara Falls. It is important to re- 
member this distinction between what was origi- 
nally called the ‘‘ Ontario Route,” as distin- 
guished from the ‘‘Hrie Canal Route”—the credit 
for the original project of which latter enterprise, 
with which Governor Clinton was so honorably 
connected, was ascribed by him to Jesse Hawley, 
of Western New-York. 

(3.) ‘In the Session of the Legislature of 
1784,” says Gov. Clinton, ‘‘ Mr. Adgate, from the 
** Committee to whom was referred the Memorial 
‘* of Christopher Colles, proposing someinteresting 
‘improvements jn internal navigation, reported, 
| ** *That it is theopinion of the Committee that 
| ** “the laudable proposals of Mr. Colles for re- 

‘** «moving the obstructions in the Mohawk-river, 
** *so that boats of burthen may pass the same, 
***merit the encouragement of the public; but 
‘* ‘that it would be inexpedient for the Legisla- 
‘**ture to cause that business to be undertaken at 
‘“**the public expense: That, as the performing 
‘**¢of such a work will be very expensive, it is 
‘*¢ therefore the opinion of the Committee, that, if 
‘¢¢Mr. Colles, with a number of adventurers, (as 
‘** *by him proposed, ) should undertake it, they 
‘“*ought to be encouraged by a Law giving 
‘¢*and securing unto them, their heirs and as- 
‘* ¢signs, for ever, the profits that may arise 
‘¢¢from transportation, under such restrictions 
‘** “and regulations as shall appear to the Legis- 
‘$*lature necessary for that purpose ; and author- 
** ¢izing them to execute that work through any 
‘**Jands or improvements, on payment of the 
‘* «damages to the proprietors, as the same shall 
‘¢ be assessed by a jury.’” And this favorable 
Report was sanctioned by the House of Assembly. 

(4.) Early the next year, 1785, Colles presented 
another Memorial, further advocating the policy 
of Internal Improvements; and on this, also, 
a favorable Report was made by the Committee 
to whom it was referred. As a further mark 
of legislative approval, an appropriation was 
also made in the Supply Bill ‘‘ for the purpose of 
‘‘enabling him to make to make an essay towards 
‘‘removing certain obstructions in the Mohawk 
‘* River, and to exhibit a plan thereof to the Le- 
‘‘oislature, at their next meeting.” (Don’t laugh 
at the smallness of the appropriation—only $125 ; 
for even when legislative attention was first 
turned to a Survey of the Hrie Canal, from Al- 
bany to Buffalo, in 1808, the paltry sum of $600 
only! was provided for that magnificent object.) 

(5.) On the 17th March, 1786, says Clinton, 
‘¢Mr. Jeffrey Smith, from the Committee ap- 
‘pointed to consider the Memorials of Ool 
‘‘and his associates, REPORTED FAVORABLY, and 
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‘¢a Bill, entitled ‘ An Act for improving the na- 
4‘¢vigation of the Mohawk River, Wood Creek, 
‘and the Onondaga [or Oswego] River, with a 
«view of opening an inland navigation to Os- 
‘**¢wego, and for extending the same, if practica- 
+* thle, to Lake Erie.’” 

But, the lateness of the period in the Session 
seems to have prevented the passage of the Bill, 
as the Assembly, after resolving to meet again in 
Committee of the Whole on the subject, ad- 
journed before such meeting could be held. 

(6.) Hosack, in his Memoir of Clinton and the 
‘Canals, mentions the ‘‘ useful labors and enter- 
** prize” of Mr. Colles, and refers particularly to 


the legislative ‘‘measures of 1784, 1785, and | 


‘**1786, upon the motions [or Memorials] of that 
‘* personage.” 

“ Notwithstanding what has been said of the 
“suggestions made by Gen. Schuyler, in 1797, 
‘*and by Gouverneur Morris, in 1800, relative to 
“‘the extension of navigation to Lake Hric,” says 
Dr. Hosack, in the same Memoir, ‘‘ the Jour- 
‘‘nals of the Legislature, as early as 1786, show 
“that Mr. Jeffrey Smith, and probably Christo- 
‘*pher Colles, must have preceded them in this 
“view of the measure.” 

(7.) Col. Robert Troup, who was in the Legis- 
lature of 1786, remarks, that, on reviewing the 
Journals of the Assembly, he finds that ‘‘ on the 
“14th of February, 1786, a Petition from Chris- 
“topher Colles, with a Report of the practica- 
“bility of rendering the Mohawk-river naviga- 
“‘ble, was referred to Jeffrey Smith and others ;” 
and adds that “‘ it is therefore very possible that 
‘*Mr. Colles may have furnished Mr. Smith with 
“*the idea of extending the navigation to Lake 
“* Brie.” 

(8.) Cadwallader D. Colden, in his Memoir of 
the Celebration consequent on the completion of 
the Erie Canal, in October, 1825—prepared by 
request of the New-York Corporation—referred 
also in the most honorable manner to the saga- 
cious views and practical efforts of Colles for pro- 
moting internal improvement in the earliest days 
of our State Government, after the Revolution ; 
adding, substantially, that the name of Christo- 
pher Colles should be enduringly remembered, 
among those of the men who contributed, at. an 
early period, to arousing and nerving the People 


of this State for undertaking the great works that | 


shed lustre on our history : for, immediately after 
the establishment of our political independence, 
as already intimated—cotemporaneously with the 
effurts of Washington, who was then as earnest 
in advocating the improvement of internal navi- 
gation as he had been in asserting our national 
freedom—Colles memorialized the Legislature of 
New-York, in language showing that he vividly 
appreciated the immense advantages inseparable 
from suitable water-communication between the 
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Atlantic Coast and the regions surrounding the 
reat Lakes and Rivers of the West. His Internal 
mprovement Memorial of 1784 succeeded in arous- 

ing our Legislature to make its first appropria- 
tion for surveying the route of the water-courses 
through the State, such as Mohawk-river, Wood- 
creek and Oswego-river, which he urged should 
be connected by short canals so as to permit the 
transit of boats with freight and passengers be- 
tween the seaboard and the interior waters. A 
small appropriation for a survey with that purpose 
was made in 1785; and Colles’s Report on the re- 
sults of his Survey, as well as his Memorials to 
the Legislature, excited and kept alive a feeling in 
favor of inland navigation, for the promotion of 
which, other parties united, a few years after, in 
forming Inland Lock Navigation Companies— 
which Companies and their navigable facilities 
were superseded, after several years, by the con- 
struction of the Erie and Champlain Canals. 

(9.) One of the quickest and most valued results 
of thesmall legislative appropriation, made in 1785, 
for encouraging Colles in examining the obstruc- 
tions in the Mohawk River on the proposed Onta- 
rio Route, was the publication by him, in the same 
year, of a pamphlet under the title of 


‘* PROPOSALS 
‘For the Speedy Settlement of the Waste and 
‘¢ Unappropriated Lands 
‘* On the Western Frontier of the State of New- 
** York, 
‘¢ And for the Improvement of the Inland Navi- 
‘* gation between Albany and Oswego. 
‘¢ Printed at New-York, by Sam’l Loudon: 1785.” 


The language of this publication—a ‘‘ remarka- 
‘*blepamphlet,” asitis styled by Appleton’s Amer- 
ican Cyclopedia—indicates some of the many 
reasons why such men as Clinton, Colden, Ho- 
sack, King and Francis spoke as they did con- 
cerning Colles. They knew how to appreciate 
the intelligent spirit which led him, at that 
early period, to expatiate so eloquently on the ad- 
vantages and future greatness of the ‘‘ glorious 
‘*West.” Full fifteen years before Gouverneur Mor- 
ris wrote his often-quoted letter of 1800 con- 
cerning ‘‘ships sailing” from the Ocean to the 
Great Lakes—which letter is sometimes actually 
adduced as a proof that he, Morris, projected 
the Erie Canal!—Mr. Colles published, in that 
pamphlet and in repeated Memorials to the Leg- 
islature, sundry statements respecting the induce- 
ments for and advantages of connecting the 
water-courses between the Atlantic and the 
Western Lakes—and that, too, in language 
which would have done no discredit to DeWitt 
Clinton himself. A brief extract from that 
memorable pamphlet may enable the reader to 
judge whether Colles was ‘‘ wholly incapable of 
‘conceiving great projects :’— 
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‘*From the foregoing views,” said Mr. Col- | 
les, on submitting his calculations concerning the | 
great enterprise, ‘‘ the importance of the proposed 
‘*design will appear sufficiently evident. By | 
‘this, the internal trade will be increased ; by | 
‘*this also the foreign trade will be promoted ; by | 
“this the country will be settled ; by this the | 
‘¢ frontiers will be secured: by this a variety of 
** articles, as masts, yards and ship-timber, may be 
* brought to New York, which will not bear the 
‘* expense of land carriage, and which, notwith- | 
‘*standing, will be a considerable remittance to | 
‘*Europe. By this, in time of War, provisions 
‘and military stores may be moved with facility 
“in sufficient quantities toanswer any emergency; 
‘*and by this, in time of Peace, all the necessa- 
‘*ries, conveniences, and, if we please, the luxur- 
**ies of life, may be distributed to the remotest 
“ points of the Great Lakes, which so beautifully | 
** diversify the face of this extensive Continent, 
‘*and to the smallest branches of the numerous 
** Rivers which shoot from those Lakes apon every 
‘* point of the compass. 

‘* Providence, indeed, appears to favor this de- 
‘* sign,” said Mr. Colles; ‘‘for the Allegany 
** mountains, which pass through all the States, 
‘* seem to die away as they approach the Mohawk 
“ River ; and the ground between the upper part 
‘* of this River and Wood Creek, is perfectly level, 
“‘as if designedly to permit us to pass through 
‘*this channel into that extensive inland country, 

“ The amazing extent of the five Great Lakes 
**to which the proposed navigation will commu- 
**nicate,” adds Mr. Colles, ‘* will be found to 
** have five times as much coast as all England ; 
‘*and the country watered by thenumerous rivers 
‘* which fall into these Lakes, full seven or eight 
‘*times as great as that valuableisland. If thefer- 
‘tility of the soil be the object of our attention, 
‘** we will find it at an average equal to Britain. 
**Of late years, the policy of that island hasbeen | 
‘**to promote inland navigation ; and the advan- 
‘*tages, gained both by the public and individ- | 
**uals, have been attended by such happy conse- 
** quences, that it is intersected in all manner of 
** directions, by these valuable water-ways—by 
‘* which the inhabitants receive reciprocally the 
** comforts of the respective productions, whether | 
** flowing from the bounty of Providence or the | 
“effects of industry, and, by an exchange of 
‘** commodities, render partial and particular im- | 
** provements the source of universal abundance.” 


(10.) In his kindly notice of Mr. Colles, in 
the Memoir on the completion of the Erie Canal, 
Mr. Colden thus farther says: 


**The difficulties which Mr. Colles met with, 
[after haviug memorialized the Legislature in 
1784-5-6, concerning his proposed plan of’ in- 
ternal navigation| *‘seem to have subdued his 








| several years ; 
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‘enterprise [in that respect.*| Though his 
‘* plan for connecting the Northern and South- 
‘*ern and Eastern and Western waters was revived 
‘*in 1791, it does not appear that Colles had any 
**connexion with it.” He was ‘‘the projector 
‘*and attendant of the Telegraph erected during 
‘*the last War on Castle Clinton,” in the harbor 
of New York. ‘‘ Genius and talents,much above 
‘the sphere in which he seems to have moved 
‘¢in the latter part of his life, could not rescue 
‘‘him from obscurity and poverty, but it would 
‘* be ungrateful to forget him at this time. No 
** one can say how far we owe this occasion” (the 
celebration of the Union of the Atlantic with 
the Great Lakes] ‘‘ to the ability with which he 
** developed the great advantages that would re- 
* sult from opening the communications with the 
‘* Lakes,—to the clear views he presented of the 
“* facility with which these communications might 
**be made—and to the activity with which he 
‘* for some time pursued this object. His cotem- 
**poraries have not been insensible of his mer- 
‘*its, and have preserved a portrait of him by 
‘* Jarvis, in the Gallery of the New York His- 
** torical Society.” 

(11.) Notwithstanding the approbation be- 
stowed on his Memorials and Plans, by three 
consecutive Sessions of the Legislature, however, 
it does not appear that any further legislative 
movement on this subject was made by Mr. Col- 
les, though we cannot doubt that his important 
pamphlet on the subject, heretofore mentioned, 
and his personal influence among his fellow- 
citizens, contributed largely in arousing atten- 
tions to the great importance of the projects 
which had thus secured for him such marked 
governmental attention and respect. Governor 
Clinton, when writing on the subject, long years 
afterwards, said that the operations of Colles 
‘*probably failed for the want of subscribers 
** for the contemplated Association” or Company. 


| But other causes may be assigned—such as, the 


fact that the lands of Western New York were 


| then in possession of the Indians, sustained by 


the intrigues of the British, who still held the forts 
at Oswego and Niagara, and continued to hold 
them till after Jay's Treaty, or in 1796—which 
unfavorable influences were obvious from the fact 
that, though the ‘* Western Inland Lock Naviga- 
‘*tion Company,” embracing many wealthy men, 
among whom Mr. Elkanah Watson is named, 
was Chartered by the Legislature, in 1792, to carry 
out the project proposed by Colles, in legislative 


| Memorials and Reports of 1784—5-6, that Com- 


pany could do little in effecting the object for 
and had actually to obtain from the 


*“TIn that respect,” only, if even in that—for his spirit 
was a active in promoting good works till his latest 
Hi 


years. 
to the 
rialize 


s Telegraph Project, for instance, was presented 
mblic more than a quarter-century after he memo- 
y the Legislature in favor of Internal Navigation. 
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Legislature of 1798 an extension of the time pre- 
scribed for completing even the first section of. 
the work, between Schenectady and Wood-creek 
—delay not unreasonably resulting from the long- 
continued hostile aspect of the Indians and the 
British Garrisons and the consequent slowness of 
‘* settlement” along the route. 

(12.) As these testimonials to the services of 
Colles naturally beget a desire to know more about 
his career, some brief statements from other 
sources concerning his long and useful life may 
be appropriately given here. <Appleton’s Ameri 
can Cyclopedia gives some interesting particulars : 

‘In 1765 heset out, a wanderer from his native 
‘land, and we find him in Philadelphia in 1772, 
‘‘delivering lectures on pneumatics, illustrated 
‘*by a variety of curious and entertaining ex- 
‘** periments in an air-pump, lately invented by 
‘him.’ He also proposed to give three lectures 
“on hydrostatics and hydraulics, with the 
“motion of fluids and their action upon dif- 
‘¢ferent machines—as wind and water mills, 
“various kinds of pumps, and steam engines. 
“The year following, he was engaged in de- 
“livering a series of lectures, in New York, on 
“Inland Navigation. He is reported to have 
“been the first individual who undertook to 
“build a steam-engine in this country, de- 
‘signed for a distillery in Philadelphia ; but, on 
“account of his limited means, his machine 
“proved defective and his appeal for aid to 
“the Philsophical Society abortive—though the 
“Committee, with Rittenhouse at the head, com- 
‘*mended his talents and pronounced him wor- 
“thy of public encouragement. 
“he proposed to erect a reservoir for the purpose 
“of conveying water through the several streets 
“of the city of New York. His proposals 
“were ‘read and referred.’ 

“In 1775, he engaged in a new enterprise, and 
“delivered lectures on gunnery, and was-further 


“employed in giving instruction to the Artillery | 


“department of the American Army, in the prin- 
“ciples of projectiles. He was selected, from 
“time to time, by detachments of the Artillery 
“Corps in different stations to give them lessons 
‘on the momentum and direction of the cannon 
“ball. He continued in this employment until 
“the arrival of Baron Steuben, in 1777, when a 
“new organization in the Military department 
“took place. Colles was the first person who sug- 
** gested canals and improvements to connect Lake 
“Ontario with the Hudson. According to the re- 
“cords of the Assembly of New York, in Novem- 
“ber, 1784, he presented a Memorial on the sub- 
‘ject ; and, in April following, a favorable Report 
‘*was made thereon. He visited the country, and 
“took an actual survey of the principal obstruc- 
“tions on the Mohawk-river as far as Wood- 
“creek. The results of his tour ‘were pub- 
“lished by Samuel Loudon, in 1785. In this 


In April, 1774, | 


| ‘remarkable pamphlet, he has the following 
‘*sentence:—‘ The amazing extent of the five 
“* great Lakes, to which the proposed navigation 
will communicate, will be found to have five 
‘** times as much coast as all England, and the 
***countries watered by the numerous rivers, 
‘* “which fall into these Lakes, full seven or eight 
‘* «times as great as that valuable island.’ As the 
** War of the Revolution arrested the progress of 
‘*his measures for supplying the City by his re- 
“‘servoir, * * * we find his name again 
‘recorded as an applicant for a contract to con- 
‘* vey water through the city by means of pipes. 
‘* Dr. Brown recommended to the Common Coun- 
| ‘*cil the Bronx-river for that purpose; and this, 
‘*it is affirmed, is the first indication on record 
‘that a supply was to be looked for from with- 
‘fout the city. Doubtless the original sugges- 
‘*tion of the Bronx came from Colles. In 1808, 
**Colles published an elaborate pamphlet ‘On 
‘*** the interests of the United States of America, 
‘*** extending to all conditions of men by means 
*** of inland navigable communications.” * * 
‘“*® * He was neveridle. His devices to secure 
**an ‘honest livelihood’ were almost countless. 
‘*His various knowledge was admitted, his science 
‘*was considered real. * * * Wearied at last 
‘* by disappointments, he now summoned resolu- 
** tion to enter on a new service, and commenced 
‘*as a tourist a journey of some extent, and not 
‘without personal hazard at that early day, 
‘* through Pennsylvania and New York ; and in 
‘©1789 he published a book on Roads through 
‘*New York.” * * * ‘His long life was 
‘*marked by severe trials and perplexing inci- 
“dents. * * * The victim of penury,* HIS 
‘* INTEGRITY WAS NEVER QUESTIONED. His na- 
‘*ture was benevolent, his morals void of offence 
‘*toward God and man. His long career proved 
‘‘useful to his adopted country. * * * * 
‘**Clinton included him among the earliest and 
‘* prominent instigators of the Canal Policy, and 
‘* Hosack has recorded his services. Humble as 


eee 





* Colles was not the only person connected with Internal 


Navigation projects who struggled with ‘‘ poverty,” if not 
‘penury.” Jesse Hawley, author of the first comprehensive 
| project of National Internal Navigation, of which the Erie 
Canal was only a part, and to whom DeWitt Clinton gave 
credit as the originator of the first practicable idea of that 
Canal, wrote some or all of his memorable “fourteen es- 
“says” (re-published in Hosack’s Memoir of Clinton) while 
on the “Jail Limits” for debt. Myron Holley, one of the 
most efficient associates of Clinton in constructmmy the 
great work, suffered keenly from poverty thro’ many of his 
latter years. DeWitt Clinton himself did not escape pecun- 
| jary as well as other annoyances in connexion with our 
| Internal Improvements. After he had served the State gra- 
| tuitously for many years, till the great work wes nearly 
| completed, he was summarily thrown out of the Canal 
| Board by a partizan Legislature; and, though a grateful 
| People promptly showed their respect by electing him as 
Governor thereafter, he died worth scarcely money enough 
to pay for the grave to which he was suddenly harried, soon 
after the triumphant celebration of the completion of the 
rreat work with which his fame is imperishably associated. 
Nor are these the only instances that could be given as illus- 
trations in this connexion.—H, O'R. 
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“*was his [pecuniary] condition, Hamilton paid 
“*him marked deference, and often visited him. 
‘* Jefferson corresponded with him. Jarvis paint- 
‘* ed his portrait. When the great celebration, in 
** October, 1825, took place, on the completion of 
‘*the Canal, the effigy of Colles was borne among 
“* emblems that characterized the vast procession.” 

(18.) With all his great projects, some of which 
were deemed ‘‘ visionary” by some men of small 
calibre or envious disposition—as great projects 
and their projectors are temporarily denounced 
by such narrow intellects—Colles was always 
ready in practically applying his large store of 
‘scientific and mechanical abilities to such varied 
matters as the wants of society in his time de- 
manded, whether in astronomy, chemistry, hy- 
draulics, canalling, gunnery and projectiles, wa- 
ter-works, engineering, pneumatics, telescopes, 
sun-dials, solar microscopes, botany, mineralogy, 
‘the improvement of wild lands, telegraphs, and 
many other matters. Everybody who knew him, 
{and Dr. Francis writes that people generally, in 
New York, did know and respect him,) felt free 
to call on him for almost any kind of informa- 
tion—for he was versed in the general range of 
science and useful arts, according™ to the lights 
of the times. Asa specimen of his ready adap- 


tation to the most useful pursuits, however ‘‘ob- | 


“‘scure” and unworthy of ‘‘ consideration” some 
supercilious people might consider them, it may 
be mentioned that Colles turned the attention 
of people along the Hudson to the important 
business of brick-making, for supplying the 
wants of New York and other towns—and 
invented a brick-machine for facilitating the 
manufacture, at Tarrytown, near the place now 
well-known as the late residence of Washington 
Irving—where he filled up his working hours by 
aiding to educate some of the young folk—as 
is well recollected by the venerable Captain 
Samuel Martling, now over eighty years of age, 
who in those days ‘took lessons” from Colles, 
as did also his cousin, the late Captain Abraham 
D. Martling ; which latter facts are well-known to 
you, Mr, Editor of THe HistortcaL MaGazine, 
through your relationship to those worthy men. 

_ (14.) From a copy of the Columbian, dated 
in July of 1816, is taken the following unique 
notice, under the signature of Mr. Colles, the 
tenor of which indicates that, till his latest days, 
that estimable man was actuated by the same spi- 
rit that led him to lecture on canalling, water-works 
and other improvements, in New-York and Phila 


delphia, before the Revolution—the same spirit | 


that induced him to serve as an Engineer and as a 
Drill-master in Gunnery and Projectiles during 
that contest—the same spirit that urged him to 
suggest means: for improving the wild lands of 
Western New-York, and to memorialize our New- 
York Legislature, immediately after the Revolu- 
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tion, on the importance of speedily improving the 

internal navigation, so as to facilitate trade and 

commerce between the Atlantic States and the 

vast regions around the Great Lakes and Rivers 

of the West—the same spirit that guided him in 

urging the construction of Telegraphs through all , 
parts of the United States, not alone for social 

and commercial objects, but also for promoting 

the National Defence in the last War with Great 

Britain. But now for the advertisement : 


“0 THE PUBLIC. 


‘* The subscriber, intending shortly to exhibit 
‘* at the New-York Institution or Scientific Esta- 
‘* blishment, in Chambers-street, (late the Alms- 
‘* House,) a number of new mechanical contri- 
‘* vances of his own invention, and which he ap- 
‘* prehends may be of considerable national im- 
‘* portance, thinks it necessary and takes this me- 
‘* thod to inform the public that he is no perpe- 
‘* tual-motion-man, but utterly disclaims all those 
** fallacious ideas by which many have either de- 
** ceived themselves or meant to deceive others 
“‘ into a hope and belief of what is only in the 
‘* power of the Almighty to perform. Dated 26th 
‘** of July, 1816. 

‘* CHRISTOPHER COLLES.” 


This allusion to ‘‘ perpetual motion” was par- 
ticularly useful af the time, in warning his fellow- 
citizens, who had great respect for his judgment 
on mechanical as well as scientific subjects—as 
some Visionaries were then industriously pestering 
the public with schemes of that kind. 

(15.) Dr. John W. Francis, well-known through 
the land for a long period, during many years 
enjoyed the acquaintance and learned how per- 
sonally to appreciate the worth of the unassuming 
Colles, and devotes special attention to his memory. 
A single brief extract from one of the historical 
Sketches by Dr. F., will indicate how fully and 
cordially he unites with other distinguished men 
in rendering honor to the venerable philosopher. 
Dr. Francis concludes his grateful tribute with 
the following emphatic paragraph : ; 

‘*As Colles was an instructive representative 
‘of much of that peculiarity in the condition 
‘Cand affairs of New York, at the time in 
‘¢which he may be said to have flourished, I 
‘shall trespass a moment by a brief exhibit 
‘‘of the circumstances which marked the pe- 
‘triod, in which he was, upon the whole, 4 
‘prominent character. Everybody seemed to 
‘know him—no one spoke disparagingly of him. 
‘His enthusiasm, his restlessness, were familiar 
‘*to the citizens at large. He, in short, was a 
‘‘part of our domestic history; and an ex- 
‘“tra word or two may be tolerated, the better 
“to give him his fair proportions. Had 
‘“T encountered Colles in any land, I would 
‘“‘have been willing to have naturalized him to 
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“our soil and institutions. He had virtues, the 
‘exercise of which must prove profitable to any 
“people. * * * The ardent and untiring 
‘‘man was so connected with divers affairs, 
‘‘ever after he had domesticated himself 
‘‘among us, that every movement in which he 
‘*took a part must have had a salutary influ- 
‘* ence on the masses in those days.” 

Of how many other persons, in that or any 
age, could so much be truly said as is said in 
the concurrent testimony of all the above-named 
distinguished men who were the cotemporaries of 
Colles ? 

(16.) Such is abrief outline of some of the many 
good projects and works of Christopher Colles. 
His suggestion of a National Telegraph System, 
his latest great project, was in unison with his 
active exertions in early years for Promoting 
Health by supplying cities with water-works ; for 
aiding Trade and Commerce and facilitating Na- 
tional Defence by improving our Inland Naviga- 
tion ; and for advancement in other important 
matters. 

Even these brief allusions—and many similar 
testimonials might be added on other subjects 
eonnected with intellectual and material progress 
—are sufficient to indicate that Colles, although a 
very unobtrusive personage, was far from being 
‘*an obscure man, of no consideration—incapable 
‘* of conceiving such projects,” as Elkanah Watson 
represented.* The records of State legislation, the 
history of some of our greatest public works, the 
testimony of eminent cotemporaries, all combine 
in showing that Colles was alike remarkable for 
intellectual power, for sagacious perceptions, for 
energetic and persevering action in various good 
works, as he was for the inflexible integrity, the 
active benevolence and the sensitive modesty that 
threw a charm around his generous spirit. 

In the versatility and general soundness of his 


views and labors, indeed, Colles had no superior | 


in his times, if we may credit the concurrent tes- 
timony of the eminent authorities above named. 

It may be truly said, he was one of the worthi- 
est foreigners that ever benefitted his adopted 
country : And yet he can hardly be styled ‘‘a for- 
‘* eigner,” inasmuch as he was domiciled in this 
country and laboring for its welfare before and 
during the contest for the establishment of our 
National Government, and also during the last 
War with Great Britain. 


While examining the records of Internal Im- 
provements, in connexion with duties assigned 
me as Chairman of the Exccutive Committee 
appointed by the first State Convention for 


* In the book issued in 1820 by Mr. Watson, claiming that 
he (Mr. Watson) was entitled to “the exclusive honor of 
“ projecting the Canal Policy!” &. 





promoting the speedy enlargement of the Erie 
Canal, thirty-two years ago, I was impressed with: 
a deep sense of the importance of the projects 
and exertions of Mr. Colles, as a pioneer in that 
branch of American progress; and it gave me 
great pleasure to refer to his early services in a 
chapter on our Internal Improvement System 
in my book about Rochester and Western New 
York, published in 1838. 

About one-third of a century after Mr. Colles 
proposed the construction of a Semaphoric Tele- 
graph—the only kind known practically in his 
time—it fell to my lot to organize lines of Electric 
Telegraph, from Portland (not far ‘‘ from Passa- 
‘* maquoddy,”) to New-Orleans, as a portion of the- 
Telegraph Range whereby I first connected all 
sections of the United States, as they were twenty 
years ago; and hence my particular gratification 
in rendering this tribute to the intelligent energy 
of that worthy Pioneer in advocating a similar 
extension of telegraphic correspondence, on the 
best plan known in his time. Had Colles lived 
to witness Professor Joseph Henry’s great disco- 
very of the means for generating adequate Elec- 
tro-Magnetic Power for telegraphing between men 
and nations widely separated, he would doubtless 
have been foremost in honoring the discoverer and 
in urging the adoption of that invaluable and in- 
dispensable agency for ‘‘ bringing the ends of the 
‘* earth together,” sub-oceanically as well as by 
overland lines, in such electric unity as the world: 
is now enjoying, 

When referring to Christopher Colles in connec- 
tion with public improvements and in his amiable 
example in social life, those who properly estimate 
his character can hardly repress expressions of re- 
spect and affection : and with such feelings, the 
context will show, his most prominent cotempo- 
raries spoke of him, as we speak of him now. 

No man more deserving of kind remembrance, 
has ever been connected with telegraphic opera- 
tions—though it is not alone for telegraphic pro- 
jects that his memory should be revered. ‘That 
his telegraphic plans were not promptly sustained 
and carried into effect, was not his fault, but a 
public misfortune—the evils of which were often 
and seriously felt during the War with Great Bri- 
tain. As unostentatious as he was sagacious, he 
was indeed one of those gifted men whose misfor- 
tune consists in being ahead of their times. The 
New-York Historical Society has a portrait painted 
by Jarvis as a mark of respect from some of the 
eminent cotemporaries of Colles ; and that valua- 
ble Society may well point to it as a memento of 
one of the best men that ever trod its halls or 
honored its membership. Be his memory ever 
honored as one of the worthiest Pioneers of Ame- 
rican Progress | 

Henry O’RIELLY. 

New-York, 26 Prve-st., April 19, 1869. 
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VIII.—PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS IN 
AMERICA.—ContTINvED. 


“*Simultaneously with the Siege of Detroit, 
** was issued the Obstructions to the Navigation 
‘*of Hudson's River, by E. M. RurrEnBER.* 

**Most of the papers were gathered from the 
** collection of documents preserved at Washing- 
**ton’s Head-quarters at Newburgh. Mr. R's 
‘* time did not permit of his making this work 
‘* quite so full as was desirable, and the Notes 
** were added by the Publisher. The scanty facts 
*‘in the romantic sketch of Bernard Romans, of 
‘* whom next to nothing was known among writ- 
‘*ters, were gathered by a very widely, extended 
** correspondence. 

‘*Mr. Samugnt H. Parsons, whose ancestor 
“was; in command of that Department, on the 
*** time of the Revolution, made a liberal subscrip- 
*‘tion to carry the work through the press, and 
*< it was dedicated, after the manner of the olden 
‘**time; except that in these Dedications the in- 
**cense was tempered to suit a more fastidious 
‘*public. Although the subscriptions were now 
** nearly eighty copies, but five of the ten large- 
** paper copies were called for, of which two 
** were made by a bookseller. Iwill here men- 
** tion that throughout this enterprise no one took 
**more interest in it than the late Commander 
‘*RoBERT TOWNSEND, whose name, with those 
‘of his four brothers, appear in all the subscrip- 
‘**tion tables published at the end of the volume. 
‘*This work was peculiarly interesting to them, 
‘* as their ancestor, PETER TOWNSEND, forged the 
** chain that was stretched across the river. 

‘* Mr. WintTHROP SARGENT, who had _publish- 
‘ed a volume of the Loyalist poetry of the Rev- 
** olution, offered a collection of the Loyal verses 
*‘of Stansbury and Odell, which, with the Intro- 
**duction and Notes that accompanied the text, 
‘constituted a volume which some competent 
‘‘ critics regard as the most valuable one in the se- 
** ries. t 

‘** The subscriptions to this work were so near 
**the whole number printed, that a Patron was 
**not sought for it. Besides the four regular 
** subscribers to the large-paper, copies, which 


* Obstructions to the Navigation of Hudson's River, em- 
bracing the Minutes of the Secret Committee oppeent b 
the Provincial Convention of New York. July 16, 1776, A | 
other documents relating to the re together with pa- 
pers relating to the beacons. By . Ruttenber. Maps 
and Wood-cuts. Albany, 1860. 

It is uniform in size and style with the preceding vol- 
umes; and embraces seven pages of preliminary matter and 
two hundred and ten pages of text; and was carefully illus- 
trated.—Ep. Hist. Maa. 


t The al Verses of Joseph Stansbury and Doctor 
Jonathan Odell: relating to the American Revolution. 
Now first edited Se Sargent. Albany, 1860. 

It embraces one hundred and ninety-nine pages without 

pagin ; and exactly uniform with the vol- 
y 


any prelimina: 
aed,—Ep, Hist. Maa. 


umes previo’ 





‘consisted of Mr. James Lennox, (the first 
‘* large-paper subscriber), J. CaRsoN Brevoort, 
‘*Jonn CarTeR Brown and Wm. Menzigs, the 
‘‘author took a copy—in all, five, 

“At Newburgh, I found an original Orderly 
‘Book of Burgoyne’s Campaign, which was one 
‘*of the trophies of the capture. Although the 
‘* manuscript was deficient of two or three leaves, 
‘fit was thought to be an inviting subject and 
** forms the seventh volume in the series.* It 
““was ably edited by Dr. O’Cannacuan. In 
‘* searching out the personal history of tne officers 
‘« mentioned in the text, many facts were obtained, 
‘* which were here published for the firsttime, pro- 
‘‘cured by distant correspondence. It wasa matter 
‘*of keen disappointment that no more could be 
‘* obtained relating to General Frazer. A letter 
‘* to arelative in Canada, was answered by another 
‘* kinsman in Van Dieman’s Land, that the fam- 
‘*ily papers had been destroyed by fire and no 
‘* facts remained in possession of his descendants. 
‘*The subscription to this volume was less than 
‘*the preceding; and Mr. Ropert TowNsEND 
‘* became its Patron. A more permanent demand 
‘* was expected for the work, and a larger edition 
‘*was printed than of any of the previous vol- 
‘*umes in the series. It was the fourth volume 
‘* issued during the year 1860. 

‘The eighth volume in the series, was a Collec- 
‘“‘tion of Voyages up and down the Mississippi, 
‘«made by several Jesuit Missionaries, in the sev- 
‘‘enteenth century.t It was furnished by Mr. 
‘* Joun GrLMARY SHEA, whose researches in this 
‘* department of American history are so well and 
‘* favorably known. It was unaccompanied by 
‘any engravings, but met with a ready patron- 
‘* age. 

a IX and X., and the last in the series, 
‘consisted of the Proceedings of the Commis- 
“ sioners of Indian A ffuirs, appointed by Law for 
‘* the Extinguishment of Indian Titles in the State 
‘sof New York.t The original manuscript had 


t Orderly Book of Lieut-Gen. John Burgoyne, from his 


Entry into the State of New York, until his surrender at 
Saratoga, 16th Oct.1Ti7. From the original meanest de- 
osited at Washington's a Newburgh, N. Y. 
dited by E. B. O'Callaghan, M.D, Maps and Plates. Al- 
beny, 1860. 

It embraces ten pages of preliminary matter and two 
hundred and twenty-one of text; and it was carefully illus- 
trated.—Ep. Hist. Maa. 

* Zarly Voyages up and down the Mississippi, by Cava- 
lier, St. Cosme, Le Seuer, Gravier, Guignas. ith an In- 
troduction, Notes, and an Index. By John Gilmary Shea. 
Albany, 1861. 

It formed a handsome volume of a hundred and ninety- 
one pages.—Ep. Hist. Mae. 

+ Proceedings of the Commissioners of Indian Affairs, 
appointed by Law for the Extinguishment of Indian Ti- 
tles in the State of New York. Published from the origin- 
al manuscript in the Library of the Albany Institute, with 
an introduction and notes by Franklin B, Hough, Member of 
the Albany Institute. 2 vols. 

The two volumes were paged continuously, making to- 
gether, five hundred and one pages.—Ep. Hist. Maa. 
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‘‘Jain a quarter of a century in the library of the 
+‘ Albany Institute, to which it was presented by 
4¢a descendant of PrerRE VAN CorTLANDT, one 
‘of the last set of Commissioners. It was edit- 
‘¢ed with the customary ability and diligence of 
«*Doctor Hoven, and is accompanied by three 
‘¢ useful maps. It has not yet attracted the atten- 
4‘tion it deserves, when it is considered that it is 
‘‘the only history of the mannerin which the 
‘* present titles were obtained to nearly the whole 
4¢of the territory of the Six Nations. 

‘“‘This series attracted but little attention 
+¢until the fall of 1864, when the sale of Mr. 
‘* Rowe's library took place in Boston, at which 
“they sold at prices ranging from thirty to 
“‘ sixty-five dollarsa volume. The few remaining 
‘¢volumes were immediately bought up at origin- 
4‘ al prices; and soon after the price of sets rose to 
‘‘four hundred dollars. Single volumes were 
‘¢ sought for to complete sets at almost incredible 
“prices. Itis said that one hundred and twenty 
‘five dollars was offered in New York for one 
‘volume wanted to make a set complete. No 
‘more than ten large paper copies were printed, 
‘and it is thought that not more than six or sev- 
‘en complete sets of large paper exist.” 


(To BE ConTINUED. | 


IX.—GENERAL 
CAVALRY 
1862.* 


FRoM THE ORIGINAL, NOW FIRST PRINTED. 


AVMRILL’S REPORT OF 
OPERATIONS, OCTOBER, 


HEAD-QUARTERS, Frrst CAVALRY BRIGADE, | 


ARMY OF THE PoToMAc, 
NEAR DowNsvVILLE, Mp. 
October 14th, 1862. 
To Brigadier-general Marcy, 
Chief of Staff. 
GENERAL : 
‘ My Reportshould be made by telegraph, via 


Hagerstown, as direeted, but that I think this the | 


most expeditious. 

Your dispatch of two, P.M., yesterday, is just 
recrived. 

Having marched from McConnellsburg, in Ful- 
ton-county, through Franklin-county, to-day, 
without seeing any rebels, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the report of Governor Curtin, is base- 
ed upon unreliable information. 

While at Green Spring, I endeavored to estab- 
lish a line of pickets from New Creek to Cherry 
Run, which could not fail to furnish the Head- 
quarters of the Army of the Potomac, with the 
earliest and most reliable information of the reb- 
els aloug the upper Potomac. 


* We are indebted for this $ 
° 


per to our friend, General 
J. Watts de Peyster, of New York City. 





At Mercusburgh, about nvon to-day, it was re- 
ported to me officially, by an officer of the eighth 
New York, that the rebels were crossing at, or 
near McCoy’s Ferry.—I turned from my intended 
line of march with the Brigade,—sent an officer 
to Clear Spring, who reported that there was no 
movement of the rebels in that vicinity. When 
I left Green Spring, (Saturday eleventh, three, A. 
M.), there were no rebels west of the Great Ja- 
capon Mountains, bnd East of Floyd’s forces ex- 
cept light Cavalry parties. —That thirty thousand 
could have crossed this side of the Cumberland, 
without immediate notice being sent to you from 
the troops along the line, I believe impossible. 

From prisoners taken, it was learned that the 
rebels were aware of my position and strength at 
Green Spring—Everything except Imhoden’s force 
of eight hundred mounted Infantry, was with- 
drawn from Springfield, Romney, and the coun- 
try in my front. Imboden went to Wardersville, 
forty-slx miles away, and nothing but a few saucy 
pickets could be found. 

The recent raid, no doubt, was made with a 
full knowledge of the position of our Cavalry 
forces. My march has been about two hundred 
miles; the first fifty-five miles sn twenty-eight 
hours—the longest march I believe, with artillery 
that has been made recently. My Brigade is in 
need of a little rest; and a day or two is desired 
to organize a small pack-mule-train for ils use. 
During the recent marches no wagons or pack-an- 
imals have been used by my command. 

I am, General, 
Very respectfuly, 
Your obedient servant, 
WitiiaM W. AVERELL, 
Brig. Gen. of Volunteers. 


X.—GLANCES AT OLD TIMES. 
I—PIONEERS OF FREEDOM IN NORTH CAR- 
OLINA. 


Henry B. Dawson Esq., 
Editor of tHe HistortcaL MAGAzINE: 
Among the statesmen who figured prom- 
inently in a recent generation, Willie P. Man- 
gum, of North Carolina, should be remembered 
as one of the worthiest—for as such he was 
known by his cotemporaries, and time has not 
beciouded his name. A letter from him to Goy- 
ernor Washington Hunt, handed to me many 
years ago, indicates the solicitude which he felt 
in vindicating the reputation of a much-abused 
portion of the people of his native State, who 
were amoung the earliest asserters of the rights 
of the Colonies in the struggle that eventuated 
in our National Independence. The interest 
attaching to the writer and his subject will 
probably render a publication of the letter sat- 
isfactory to many of your readers. 
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One of Mr. Mangum’s admirers in the State 
of New York named his son “ Willie P.” after 
the distinguished Senator. Not knowing what 
the “ P.” represented, however, he addressed a 
letter to him, which Governor Hunt, then in 
Congress from our Niagara District, was re- 
quested to hand to Mr. Mangum—requesting 
information about the mysterious “ middle” of 
his honored name. From hischair, as President 
of the United States Senate, Mr. Mangum then 
kindly wrote as follows to Governor Hunt, a 
quarter of a century ago. “Kindly wrote,” I 
say—notwithstanding his fling at the members 
of the Democratic Party, formerly styled “‘ Loco- 
“Foco,” with whom I sympathised, and whose 
motives some future historian may mention with 
higher appreciation—somewhat in the spirit 
that influenced the worthy Senator in rendering 





tardy tribute to the “ Regulators” of his native 
State— 
“ SenaTE CHAMBER, 8th Fess, 1844. 


“Hon. WasHINGTON Hunt: 

“My pEaR Sir: I have received your note, 
“ covering another from your friend, enquiring 
“what ‘mystery’ the letter ‘P.,’ the initial of 
“my middle name, conceals. This inquiry be- 


“ing made with the commendable motive that 
“the boy, whose parent has honored me by giv- 
“ing him my name, shall be able at least to | 


* ‘tell his name,’ though, perchance, he may not 
“ know his father, I reply promptly. 


“It gives me pleasure to state that the ‘P.’ | 


“ stands for Person—the popular pronunciation 


“ of which [in North Carolina] is Parson, with | 
“ the ‘a’ broad—derived from a paternal ances- | 


“tor, General Thomas Person, who was dis- 
“tinguished far above any one who wears or has 
“worn his name or shares his blood, in energy 
“of character, enterprize, public spirit, and the 
“love of liberty. He was one of the band of | 





“¢Regulators’ in North Carolina—a noble band, 
“who made the first great popular movement 
“ on this Continent for Liberty, in the years 1770 | 


“ and 1771, and, by reason of their discomfiture | 


“ by the overwhelming forces of the Royal Gov- | 
“ernor Tryon, are as yet degraded in history to 
“the level of mere pernicious agitators and fac- 
‘‘tionists. Their history will yet be written, | 
‘¢ when the purity of their motives, their ardent | 
‘¢ love of Liberty, and their high aspirations, will | 
‘* be vindicated from the royal sneers and asper- | 
“ sions of that day, and elevated to a just dignity | 
“in the estimation of their countrymen. 

‘With this invaluable information, you will | 
‘* be pleased to convey to your friend my unqual- 
‘‘ ified acknowledgments for this mark of his 
‘* favor. 

“‘You may add that, if we shall be able to 
‘rescue this Government from Loco-Foco mis- 


| writes as follows to that paper : 
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‘rule and abuse, and give to industry and skill 
‘ their just remuneration, I indulge the hope that 
‘*T may be able, by the time my namesake shall 
‘* attain six years of age, to offer him a present 
‘*that, in the primitive and hardy days of the 
‘* ancient Persians—the days of great fathers and 
‘* greater sons— would have been regarded as em- 
‘*inently valuable. I mean a horse, a gun, and 
‘a bible—that my boy may learn to ride, to 
** shoot, and to tell the truth. 

‘* With these, other accomplishments, in this 
‘*age, will surely come, to render my namesake 
‘*a citizen worthy the land of his nativity—the 
‘* great Empire State. 

‘* With high respect, I am, 
‘* My dear Sir, Yours, very truly, 
‘* WILLIE P. Maneum.” 


The “time” is now present, and let us soon 
see “the man” who will investigate the inter- 
esting materials for history furnished by the 
records of traditions concerning the early friends 
of Freedom, to whom it is the design of this 
communication to attract public attention. 


—As short articles may be most consistent with 
your limits, Mr. Editor, I shall defer till another 
time, some statements concerning other North 
Carolina movements, anterior to the date of the 
Battle of King’s-mountain, about which you 
lately published an interesting sketch from the 
pen of General J. Watts de Peyster. My next 
sketch will refer to matters wherein Major Na- 
thaniel Rochester, better known in later days as 
one of the founders of the City of Rochester, 
New York, was an efficient participator in arous- 
ing the patriotic feelings and organizing the mil- 
itary movement of the patriots in North Carolina, 
where he then resided, prior to and during the 


| early years of the Revolutionary War. 


Respectfully yours, 
Henry O'RIELLY. 
New York, April 18, 1869. 


XI.—FLOTSAM. 


(These scraps have been picked up in various places and 
brought to this place, “as they are,” without any voucher 
for their correctness and with no other object than to secure 
for them the attention of our readers. 

We invite discussion concerning each of them: and if 
any of them are incorrect or doubtful, we invite correc- 
tions.—Eprtor Histor1oaL MaGazine. 


Tuk BeneEFit oF CLERGY IN NEW JERSEY.— 
A correspondent of the Trenton (N. J.) Gazette 
**T send you 
‘*the only instance I have known of the benefit 


| ** of clergy being allowed in New Jersey. Prob- 


‘*ably other instances may be found in the old 
‘* Records of ourcourse. A word of explanation 
‘*may be necessary to render it intelligible to 
‘*non-professional readers. The benefit of clergy 
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‘‘ was a privilege anciently claimed by and allow- 
‘‘ed to the clergy of a total exemption from the 
‘¢jurisdiction of the civil courts in criminal mat- 
‘ters. In England, it was rarely, if ever, allow- 
“ed to thisextent. Every clergyman was liable 
‘‘to be indicted and punished in the civil or 
“ non-ecclesiastical Courts. If he wished to avail 
“ himself of his privilege he was bound to plead 
“it, The privilege thus qualified came in pro- 
‘¢cess of time to be extended to all criminals of 
‘¢certain grade, with this qualification, how- 
“ever, that it could not be allowed but once to a 
“layman. When, therefore, the privilege was 
‘allowed to a layman, he was branded in the 
“brawn of the thumb of the left hand, in order 
“that he might not claim the privilege a second 
“time. Ifthe criminal, having once availed him- 
“self of the privilege, was convicted a second 
“time, he could not again avail himself of the 
plea, but must suffer death.” 

‘s Hunterdon Oyer, May Term, A. D., 1750. 
‘Tae Kine vs. WILLIAM TUTTLE AND ABRAHAM 
“QGrepons. Onindictmentforfelony. The De- 
‘“‘fendants being brought to the Bar, the King’s 
‘“‘ Attorney moved for judgment. The Prisoners 
‘being asked what they or either of them had to 
“‘say why sentence of death should not pass on 
‘‘them, according to the verdict found against 
‘‘them, they prayed the benefit of the clergy. 
“The Court being of opinion that they were en- 
“titled tothe benefit of the clergy, their judg- 
‘ment is that they and each of them be branded 
‘in the brawn ‘of their left thumb with the let- 
‘ter T, immediately in the face of the Court: 
‘‘which sentence was executed in the face of 
“the Court accordingly. Ordered, that they be 
‘‘recommitted till the fees are paid; and they 
‘are each entered cognizance in one hundred 
“pounds, to be of good behavior for one year 
‘from this day.” 


THe MAssaACHUSETTS AND RHODE IsLAND 
Bounpary Ling. The boundary line between 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island has not yet 
been determined ; and after years of contest the 
two States seem to be as remote as ever from 
a settlement. After many Commissions and 
suits, a joint Commission was appointed some 
years ago, which agreed upon a compromise 
line from Connecticut to the sea—the Rhode 
Island Commissioners yielding something on 
the North line, and the Massachusetts Com- 
missioners something on the Eastern line. Mas- 
sachusetts, however, refused to ratify any part 
of the compromise but that which enlarged her 
own Territory ; and the question was no nearer a 
settlement then before. Rhode Island has re- 
cently had the entire northern line resurveyed ; 
and the result, it is asserted, proves that the 
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line fixed by the ancient Colonial Charter ex- 
tended North of that to which Rhode Island 
now exercises jurisdiction, and would bring 
into that State the entire villages of Blackstone 
and Waterford, now governed by Massachusetts, 
A renowal of negotiations, with a view to an 
agreement upon the Charter line, is, therefore, 
recommended. 


NATIONALITY OF OuR ARMy.—During the 
late War, it was a favorite practice of English 
writers and other persons sympathizing with the 
rebels, to assert that the Federal Army was al- 
most wholly composed of foreigners, with only 
a trifling proportion of native Americans, 
From the advance sheets of Professor B. A. 
Gould’s new work on statistics we condense the 
following official statement of the nationality 
of white soldiers in the Union Army from the 
loyal States and Territories, excluding the Pa- 
cific coast : 

Per cent, 
75.48 
2.65 
2.26 
7.14 
8.76 
2.38 
1.33 


Native American.............1,528,300 
British American............ 53,500 
SI so s<sien0s 45,500 


Other foreigners,...........+ 
“Foreigners,” nativity un- 
known. 


26,500 


2,018,200 100.00 

Nationality as distinguished from nativity, 
Professor Gould has not considered; but the 
fact that our Army was not an alien one is 
proved conclusively by these figures, 


Tre or AppLEe Biossoms.—The following 
record of former seasons shows the average time 
of twenty years when the apple trees were in 
bloom in this vicinity : 

In 1812, June 6 

1813, May 27 
1814, “ 15 
1815, 

1816, 

1817, 

1818, 

1819, 

1820, 

1821, 

1822, 


In 1823, May 25 
“ 

’ 
1825, 
1826, 
1827, 
1828, 
1829, 
1830, 
1831, 
1832, 


SARATOGA IN THE OLD Tre. Professor 
Whittlesey has thrown tight on the oldest in- 
habitant of Saratoga. He has discovered evi- 
dences of the residence of man at the High Rock 
Spring there, just four thousand eight hundred 
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This man, it seems, wore 
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oldest inscription in the ground reads as fol- 


and forty years ago. 
moccasins on his feet. Other evidences of the 
fashionable apparel of that remote day are 
wanting. The only thing certain is that it 
could not have been uglier than is occasionally 
popular in Saratoga now. 


Scraps.—AMERICANS IN Pisa.—A Bostonian 
travelling in Italy (says the Boston Hvening 
Transcript) found ina hotel album at Pisa the 
following, in the handwriting of Reverend Mr. 
Pierpont: 

“Mr. John Pierpont, of Boston, and Mr. and 
“Mrs. Samuel Whitmarsh and Mr. J. Allen 
“ Strong, of Northampton, Massachusetts, U. 8. 
“ A., who were here from the 5th to the 7th of 
“ December, 1835, are unanimously of the opin- 
“jon that, 

“Tf you’re dissatisfied with Home—‘ Sweet Home’— 
“ Or with the Aponte Belvidere at Rome, 

“Or gaze upon the Medicean Stone, 

“Or at the columns of the Parthenon, 

** And see no er and fee) no repose— 

**Or at St. Peter's dome turn up your nose — 
“You’re just the man to find yourself uneasy, 

“ Atthe ‘Hotel Dell Ussery,’ at Pisa. 

Also the following lines : 


“ A travellor to Pisa’s ‘ towers.’ 
“From thence to ‘ Ancient Rome.’ 
“Stopped here a day and seven hours. 

“ found it—a good home.” 


—In the Boston Town-records of the four- 
teenth of March, 1653, after the great fire, there 
is an order that “every householder shall pro- 
‘‘vide a pole of about twelve feet long with a 
“ good large swob at the end of it, to reach the 
“rofe of his house to quench fire.” 


—The Town of Rowley has been described 


many times in these columns. It is an interest- 
ing old farming town, showing, in the village, 
a plain, level surface and a triangular Common, 
bordered by shade trees. The standard ob- 
jects of interest are Prospect-hill, which is 
said to be the highest land in the county, com- 
manding a view of much magnificence and 
great extent; the ancient Jewett house, a 
couple of centuries old, or thereabouts, where 
lived the early settlers of that name and in one 
of the rooms of which is or was the veritable 
old clock, with its long pendulum still marking 
off the time as in days of yore; and the ancient 
burial ground, coeval with the settlement of the 
town, and which is always visited by pensive 
ramblers and people of a genealogical turn. 
This ground was laid out in 1639, and has been 
enlarged at three different times since that 
period, having originally contained but two- 
thirds ofan acre. The first person buried there 
was Ellen, the wife of Deacon Thomas Mighill, 
who died on the twelfth of March, 1640-1. The 








lows :— 

“Here lys what was mortal of ye worthy Cap. 
“Moses Bradstreet, Deceased, August, ye 17, 
“1690, and in ye 47th year of his age. 

** Friends and relations. 
** You might behold, 


** A lamb of God, 
“Fitt for the fold.” 


The queerest genius that Rowley ever pos- 
sessed was a venerable negro called “ Major 
“Jack,” who, on all public days, was embel- 
lished with a military uniform that would have 
done credit to the “ancient and horribles,” and 
who marched with a military stride that lost 
none of its interest with advancing years. This 
poor old negro, however, now mingles his dust 
with people who were more favored, intellect- 
ually; and the memory of his characteristics is 
all that remains. 


XII.—NOTES. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL ENSIGN AND FLAG oF 
Customs. I notice that the flag floating over our 
Custom House consists of siateen PERPENDICULAR 
stripes,red and white, with a white canton charged 
with a spread eagle, etc., occupying half the 
dep‘h of the flag, and extending over the first six 
stripes. In drawings of the flag, I had always seen 
it represented as consisting of thirteen stripes; and 
the additional number was a novelty to me. It 
would be interesting to learn in what year the 
flag was adopted. I believe Tennessee was ad- 
mitted June 1, 1796, as the sixteenth Sovereign 
State of the Union. 

In connection with the above, it may be men- 
tioned that on the certificate of the Society of 
the Cincinnati, will be seen an armed figure 
carrying an American ensign consisting of thir- 
teen white and red stripes, with a white canton 
extending over the first six, and charged precisely 
as the present flag of American Customs. This 
certificate was engraved in 1783-84, in France, by 
J.J. Le Veau, from a drawing by Aug. le Belle. 
The arrangement of the stripes, white and red, 
would be, heraldically speaking, more correct, 
as the colored bars are thus placed upon a 
metal basis; and the error may well have a- 
risen in Europe, where more regard was paid 
to the science of emblazonry. 

In the Galerie des Batailles, Palace of Ver- 
sailles, No. 2747, is the Siege of Yorktown, 
America, in 1781, painted by Couder. The 
American flag is therein represented as consisting 
of seventeen stripes, white and red ; the blue union 
with a circle of thirteen white stars extending 
over the first eight stripes. In Trumbull’s paint- 
ing of the Surrender of Cornwallis, the flag 
consists of fourteen stripes, alternate red and 
white. 
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Lossing’s Field Book of the Revolution, (ii., 
638) depicts the Union Flag displayed by the 
Army at Cambridge, on the first of January, 
1776, as having thirteen white and red stripes, 


over which was depicted a rattlesnake, with the | 
motto : “Dont TREAD ON ME.” A similar flag to | 


the last forms one of the emblems adorning the 
portrait of Paul Jones, in Sherburne’s life of 
that captain. 

Smith and Watson, in the First Series of their 
American Historical and Literary Curiosities, 
give a representation of the Standard of the 
Confederate States—that is, the United States, at 
the period of the Revolution.—It is composed 
of seventeen white and red stripes, the union ex- 
tending over nine stripes, being charged with a 
coiled rattlesnake. Watson, in his Annals of 
New York, states that a similar Standard was 
borne by Paul Jones as late as 1779, when, with 
the Alliance, he dashed through the British fleet 
of twenty-one sail, and escaped, alluding, prob- 
ably, to his departure from the Texel, at the 
close of the year. 

Finally, in Cussan’s Handbook of Heraldry, 
(London, 1869,)we find the following interesting 
foot-note, at page 307: ‘‘ Previous to the late 
‘Civil War, a curious difference was observed in 
“‘blazoning the National Flag (of America]. In 
“ the Free States it was : Argent ; sia Barrulets, 
“gules; on a Canton, azure, thirty-four Stars 
“of the first. In the Slave-holding States, it 
“was: Gules; siz Barrulets, argent, ete. In 
‘*the former case, the canton rested ona white 
“stripe ; and in the latter, on a red.” 

L J. G. 

New York, April 7, 1869. 


ANCIENT STONE-CUTTING INSTRUMENTS DISCOV- 
ERED IN SPAIN. Some ten years ago, I observed 
a large, smooth stone axe, employed to keep 
down the cloth of a seller of small wares, in a 
street in the city of Madrid ; and, about the same 
time, I have since learned, ‘‘Celts” began 
to attract attention in Spain. In the Summer 
of the present year, I saw two like instruments 
in the Museo, at the Capital, and four or five 
others in the possession of Sefior Bermudez, the 
gentleman in charge, for many years, of the ‘*Cab- 
‘inet of Coins and Medallions.’ In October, 1868, 
having heard that these were discovered in the 
neighborhood of the city, I took directions for 
seeking some of them, at a place described to be 
~ the Cemetery of Santa Maria, near a brick- 
yard. 

The locality is a hill to the West of Madrid, 
a mile distant beyond the Manzanares, to the 
tight, near the HZrmita of San Isidro, in full 
view on emerging from the city by the Gate of 
Toledo. The earth has been cut away to the 





height of about forty feet, for the third of a 
mile, the top being nearly on a level with the 
eminence on which Madrid stands. The ma- 
terial of the summit is rubble and dirt, five 
feet high, followed by coarse sand, afterwards 
by clay, and then by a course of sand. It is 
from the lowest of this series, that the work- 
men believe that they get those relics; but I 
am of opinion that they come from the upper- 
most layer, its material falling on to the floor as 
the side below is cut away. I examined the 
whose extent of this precipitous side, at sever- 
al different times, and there was no specimen 
in it, except at about four feet from the sur- 
face, above, a chipped piece of hornstone, No. 
4., which is like some the laborers find in small 
quantity, gathered below. No. 2, according to 
the finder, was picked up forty feet from the 
summit. No. 5 Ifound. No pottery or other 
early evidences of man’s art were to be found. 

Sefior Casiano de Prado wrote a work, printed 
in 1864, by the Sociedad Estadistica, entitled 
Descripcion Fisica y Geologica de Madrid, in 
which the subject of these relics at the Ermita 
is treated of ‘and exemplified by engravings. 
He had first observed them in 1850; but without 
a suspicion of their value and origin. He states 
that some of the points of weapons have been 
found under the remains of species of an extinct 
elephant in diluvium ; and that some notice of 
the subject was published in the Buletin du Soe- 
— Geologique, on the twenty-third of June, 
863. 

BuckincHam SMITH. 
St. AUGUSTINE, FL. 


Tatiy-sticks. A primeval European mode 
of keeping accounts, somewhat akin to the 
QuiPv, has been used till recent days in the Eng- 


lish Exchequer. Wooden sticks supplied the 
place of cards; and notches cut in them answer- 
ed the purpose of knots. Different kinds of 
notches indicated pennies, shillings, pounds, etc., 
up to hundreds and thousands of pounds. At 
the union of England and Scotland, a store of 
hazel rods was sent down to Edinburgh. At 
length the system was abolished ; and the im- 
mense accumulations of ‘‘ tallies” ordered to be 
destroyed. The stupidity of holding on to them 
so long was characteristically and fearfully pun- 
ished by the destruction of both Houses of Par- 
liament, in 1834. The fire was ascribed to the 
overheating of the flues in which the barbarous 
Records were being burned. This, however, is 
but one among more serious antiquated devices 
retained against popular interest, which, if not 
discarded, will revolutionize every Government 
in Europe. 
New York City. 
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Tur New York Historica Socrery. 


To THe Eprror or THe Historical MAGAZINE : 
In the number for January, 1869, (p. 66,) is the 
following just observation : ‘‘ Wemust be permit- 
**ted to say, however, that we conceive there are 
‘* many things in the custody of the New York 
‘* Historical Society which are very much more 


‘+ deserving a printed Catalogue than this ‘de Pey- | 


‘* * ster collection.’” 

Students of our State and National History will 
feel under many obligations to you for the above 
well-pnt suggestion. Without any intention to 
detract from the value of the Catalogue above 
mentioned, permit me to say that the Society 
would confer a very great service if it would print 
a Catalogue or list of its valuable collection of 
MSS., Broadsides, and other papers, of the nature, 
contents, and character of which we, in the outside, 
rural districts are utterly ignorant. Through the 
politeness of Mr. Moore and his obliging assist- 
ant, we can, no doubt, obtain access when in the 
city, to such of those materials as we ask for. 
But the misfortune is we are entirely ignorant of 
what the Collection consists; and therefore, in most 
cases, deprived of information which otherwise 
would be of great benefit. The State has fur- 
nished us Calenders of many of its MSS., whereby 
we, at a distance, are able to procure copies of 
papers we need, without being put to the expense 
of going to Albany to look them up. The New 
York Historical Society would greatly utilize its 
Collection if it would ‘‘ go and do likewise.” 

Rvs. 


First Four GENERATIONS OF THE VERPLANCK 
Famiy. ABRAHAM VERPLANCK married Maria 
Vinge before 1630. He died in 1691, leaving, 
(inter alia.) 

Guan. In 1650, he was apprenticed to Al- 
lard Antony, and afterward clerk to Peter 
Van der Veen, merchants of New Amsterdam. He 
was subsequently a merchant and Schepen of New 
Orange, 1673-4; Alderman of New York, 1677- 
79, and 1683 ; married Hendrickji Wessels, June 
1, 1668 ; and died 1684, leaving, 

1. SamvuEL, born December 19, 1669. 

2. JACOBUS. 

8. ABRAHAM, born January 24, 1674; died 
1702, s. p. 

4. Hannan, born September 15, 1680 

5. Guim, (posthumous) born June 29, 1684, 
died, s. p. 

(1) Samuen, married Ariantje Bayard, Oc- 
tober 26, 1691, and had 

1. Marta, born September 2, 1692: married 
Brockholst ; was living in 1774. 

2. Henrica, born August 19, 1694, died, s. p. 

8. Henprick, born June 17, 1696. 

4. ANNA, died, s. p. 
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5. Gutran, born June 2, 1698; married Maria 
Cromlyn, September 8, 1737 ; served in the Sene- 
ca country, 1720-1 “geen 

(2) Jacospus, married . . ., and had two 
sons, Gulian (died s. p.) and Philip (June 30, 
1695.) 

—(4) Hannan, married Andrew Teller, and had 
one son who left a daughter, who married one 
Laurance Laurance. Said Hannah survived all 
her brothers and died in 1702. 

E. B. O'C 

Aupany, N. Y. 


XIII.— QUERIES. 
CAMPBELL’s PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON. 


Washington, writing to Joseph Reed, January 
8ist., 1776, from Cambridge, says: ‘ Mrs, 
‘**Washington desires me to thank you for the pic- 
‘* ture sent her. Mr. Campbell, whom I never saw 
‘*to my knowledge, has made a very formidable 
“figure of the Commander-in-chief, giving him 
‘*a sufficient portion of terror on his countenance.” 
Who was Campbell, and to what picture of him- 
self did the General allude? 


ee. 
New York. 


ATTACK ON CHERRY-VALLEY, 


The following extract is taken from the Order- 
ly-book of John Dain, of Royalsborough, (Free- 
port,) Maine, a Sergeant in Colonel Ichabod Al- 
den’s Regiment, at this place, 1778-79. 

Some account of the atrocities committed by the 
British and Indians in this region, may be found 
in the HistortcaL Macazineg, for April, 1868, 
p. 248, in the deposition of Moses Younglove. 
Colonel Alden was in the habit of sleeping in 
the village, and thus fell a victim to his own 
sense of security, while the fort was not taken. 
A ‘Roll ” of the killed, wounded and missing, 
by ‘‘Isaac Glenny, Commander at the Fort,” is 
preserved with this book, giving the names of 
the heads of families, among the inhabitants, who 
thus fell under the power of the enemy; stating 
that forty-two of the villagers were killed ; two 
wounded ; seventy-one made prisoners, of whom 
forty were sent back. 

A narrative of this attack would be interesting. 
Has one in detail ever been published ? 

E. B. 

** BRUNSWICK, MAINE.” 


‘*¥Vort ALDEN November the 11. 1778 

‘*this Morning About ten a Clock the Enemey 

‘¢ Surrounded the Fort the Number of them we 
‘“*Cannott tell We think thare Was betweain 
‘* Seven or Eight hundred of them Endion and 
‘* toreys In the first plase thay Killed the Cheaf 
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*Col® and took the Left Col° Prisoners And 
‘* Likewise Lef“ holden Ensign Garrett and the 
‘‘Docters mate Prisoners With them-—Samuel 
‘* procter, Samuel Woodsom Charls hudman and 
‘* Joseph Smith that Went outt A Scoutt the Day 
‘* before this was took Prisoners With them Like 


‘* wise Was a Good many more belonging to S* | 


‘*Redgt the Enemey Is Killed A Good maney 
‘*of our men Which we have found all Readey be- 
‘sides Sevearl more mising all thay Killed Belong- 
“ing to our Regt thay used in the Most Barbous 
“*Maner And Also all the Enhabbitance Men 


““Women and Children thay Used in the same | 


** Manner.” 


PorTRAIT OF GeorGE I. 


The New York Assembly purchased a portrait 
of this monarch, for which they paid 82 0z., 124 
dwt.of plate. It seems to have been imported. 
Does any one know anything of it ? 

E. B. O'C. 

ALBANY. 


WHITEHALL. It is said that the history of 


Whitehall, N. Y., was published in London dur- 
ing the last century. Can any of your readers 
state where a copy can be found, or what was its 


title ? ANCHOR. 


OFFICIAL REPORTS CONCERNING THE WAR.— 
Can any of your readers give complete and accu- 
rate lists of the various official publications, by 
the several States and by the United States, con- 
cerning the recent War? Such lists are very im- 
portant to all who seek correct information on 
that interesting subject. Dick. 

BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


XITV.—REPLIES. 


WasHineton Portrarts, (H. M., I. iii. 372)— 
The portraits of General Washington and: Alex- 
ander Hamilton, executed in crayon by Mrs. 
Sharples, are at present in the National Portrait 
Gallery, No. 20 St. George-street, Westminster, 
England. 

They were presented to the Gallery, in June, 
1864, by James Yates, Esq. 

New York Crry. I. J. G. 
AMERICAN Brsues, (H. M., II. v. 58) 
I 

Your correspondent, ‘‘ Dick,” in your January 
number, page 58, asks some questions about Eng- 
lish and American Bibles, which I will endeav- 
or to answer. 

He will find an account of the different Eng- 





lish Versions of the Scriptures, in Anderson’s An- 
nals of the Bible, or any other work treating 
upon the subject. Anderson's is, I believe, the 
niost recent publication of the kind. 

As to the American Version, so called, it will 
be necessary to make the distinction between 
what was, and what is, denominated ‘‘the Revised 
‘* Version” of the American Bible Society. When, 
in 1852, different alterations, proposed by the 
Committee on Versions of that Socfety, began to 
be incorporated in some of its issues, that Edition 
was familiarly called the ‘‘ Revised Edition ;” 
but, since 1857, when the Society gave up all 
changes, except such as were authorized by the 
Edition of 1611 and by the correction of errors 
which had found their way into its Bibles, the 
copies so printed are called its ‘‘ Revised Edi- 
** tion.” 

The most ready method of discovering the Bi- 
bles which ‘* Dick” calls the ‘* Revised Version,” 
is to consult I. John iii. 23. If the latter part of 
the verse is printed thus, ‘‘ [but] he that acknow- 
‘‘ledgeth the Son hath the Father also,” with a 
parenthesis, and in italics, the copy was printed 
before 1852 or after 1857. If the whole verse 
is printed in Roman letter, the copy was issued 
in the intermediate years. If the Edition be of 
a size to contain full headings to the Chapters, a 
comparison of the headings of the eighth Chapter 
of Acts and of the seventh Chapter of Proverbs, 
in a Bible issued before 1852 or after 1857, with 
one of the intermediate years, will also indicate to 
which ‘‘ Revised Version” the copy belongs. 

The passage I. John iii. 23 is almost the only 
change of importance made in the text itself. 
The Committee on Versions adopted it for criti- 
cal reasons ; but the Society refused to enter up- 
on the examination of the MSS., holding that its 
duty was to print King James’s English Bible, 
with as much accuracy and correctness as possi- 
ble ; yet the Committee had good ground, on the 
authority of the oldest manuscripts, to propose 
this change. If any one interested in this part of 
the subject will consult an English New Testa- 
ment recently published by Tauchintz of Leipzig, 
as the one-thousandth Volume of his Series of 
British Authors, Tischendorf being the Editor of 
this little book, he will see, at one glance, the dif- 
ferent readings of the three oldest MSS. known— 
the Sinaitic, the Vatican, and the Alexandrian. 
These all give the clause of I. John iii. 23 as a 
part of the text ; while they omit a clause of IL 
Jobn v. 7, always printed as a part of the text 
in our English Bibles; and which many learned 
critical scholars (among them, Bishop Horsley) 
have decided to be correctly printed, as such. So 
also the whole account of the woman taken in 
adultery (John viii. 1--11.) is omitted by the 
Sinaitic and Vatican, and retained by the Alexan- 
drian, Manuscript. 
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It may be proper to add, that some changes 
made in the text, on the authority of the first Edi- 
tion of 1611, may be pointed out. There were 
two issues printed in that year, in which errors 
of the press were corrected, but in which varia- 
tions of spelling, punctuation, capital letters, etc., 
may be found on every leaf, observing that they 
were entire reprints. 

There are two different readings in the text 
of these two issues. In Ruth iii. 15, one reads, 
“he went into the city:” the other, ‘‘ she went in- 
‘*to the city.” In Solomon's Song ii. 7, one’reads 
‘* tillshe please:” the other, ‘‘ till he please.” These 
last readings are now invariably adopted. 

Some curious mistakes were made in the issues 
of 1611. In Exodus xiv. 10, two lines of the 
text are repeated in the first issue. The second 
issue, in Matthew xxvi. 36 reads, ‘‘ Then commeth 
‘¢ Judas”—the first issue is correct, ‘‘ Then com- 
**meth Jesus.”’ In a copy, in my possession, called 
1618—11,—he title-page of the O. T. being re- 
printed with the date 1613, and the book made 
up in part of the 1611 Edition—the word ‘‘ Jesus” 
has been printed on a slip of paper, in the style of 
the text, and pasted over ‘‘ Judas.” 

I ought to add that no copies of the intermedi- 
ate Edition are now, or havefor many years been, 
printed or issued by the American Bible Society. 

L. 


New York Crry. 
IL 


In answer to the foregoing interrogatory, I will 
endeavor to sketch a brief history of the move- 
ment to which it refers. 

The various Editions of the English Bible, as 

ublished in England and in this country, have 
Fiffered from each other in some particulars. So 
far as mere typographical faults are concerned, 
some such differences are almost unavoidable. 

But in the English reprints, there had been oc- 
casionally purposed changes, which were regard- 
ed by those who made them as improvements. 
In some cases, the authority by which they act- 
ed, is known: in others, those who had charge of 
the press, at respective periods, are supposed to 
have made corrections on their own responsi- 
bility. 

The American Bible Society, at one period, em- 
ployed Rev. George Bush, D. D., to superintend 
the printing of the English Scriptures. He was 
Editor and Librarian, from 1836 to 1840. To this 
period, many of the variations in the issuesof that 
Society can be é 

The diversities between different Editions, is- 
sued under legal authority in England, and also 
in various Editions by the American Bible Society, 
awakened public attention; and, in the year 
1847, this Society referred to the Committee on 
Versions, the subject of collating its Editions with 
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those issued in Great Britain. The Committee 
consisted of Rev. Drs. Gardner Spring, Thomas 
Cock, Samuel H. Turner, Edward Robinson, 
Thomas E. Vermilye, John McClintock, and 
Richard 8. Storrs, Jr. All these gentlemen 
were distinguished in the world of letters; and, 
at least, three of them were ranked among the 
greatest scholars in the country. 

They employed Rev. James W. McLane, a 
good scholar and a most industrious worker, 
to perform the laborious part of the work ; while 
they sat in judgment upon the results which he 
reached. The Secretaries, Drs. Brigham and Hol- 
dich, often attended the meetings of the Commit- 
tee. and aided them with their suggestions. 

The Committee adopted the Royal Octavo, is- 
sued by the American Bible Society, as the basis 
of their corrections, and compared this with re- 
cent copies of the London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Edinburgh Editions. The variations in the 
text and punctuation of these six copies, ‘* fall,” 
as they state, ‘‘ but little short of twenty-four 
‘* thousand,” 

The Committee reported, and their Report was 
adopted, in 1851; and the Society ordered all the 
plates of the English version to be conformed to 
the Edition printed in accordance with their re- 
commendations, ‘‘ under their supervision.” In 
the whole course of the work, they acted with 
‘* perfect unanimity.” 

It would occupy too much space to give a de- 
tailed account of the proceedings of the Commit- 
tee and of their investigations. The number of 
discrepancies between the different Editions which 
they collated, was found, as stated, to amount to 
nearly twenty-four thousand. They chose, in each 
case, the form which most faithfully expressed 
the meaning of the original ; and corrected all ob- 
vious errors. Their emendations were the most 
numerous in orthography and the captions of 
Chapters. In a few instances, as the following 
extracts from their Report will show, they passed 
beyond their original purpose, and made inde- 
pendent alterations and improvements. 

‘In Ruth, iii., 15, all the present copies read : 
‘* “and she went into the city ;’ but the Hebrew 
‘* and the translators have it: ‘and he went into 
‘** the city.’ Again, in Cant. iii., 7, all the pres- 
‘*ent copies read: ‘nor awake my love, till he 
‘** please ;’ butthe Hebrew and translators: ‘till 
‘* «she please.’ Yet in Cant. iii., 5, and viii., 4, 
‘- where the Hebrew is precisely the same, the 
‘* translators and all the copies have: ‘till he 
‘* ©nlease.’? All these instances have, of course, 
‘*been corrected according to the Hebrew. 

‘In Isaiah i., 16, the present copies read : 
‘¢ “wash you,’ where the translators put ‘wash 
‘¢¢ ve.’ This is according to the Hebrew, and has. 
‘* been restored. 

‘* Another change of a word in Josh. xix., 2: 


. 
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‘‘ where the recent copies read : ‘and Sheba ;’ but 
‘the translators have : ‘or Sheba.’ Here the He- 
‘brew, may, in itself, be taken either way ; but 
‘*the number of thirteen cities, specified in v. 6, 
‘‘requires ‘or.’ In Matt. xii., 41, which reads in 
‘¢all the copies : ‘ shall rise up in judgment,’ the 
“Committee have not hesitated to insert the 
‘‘ definite article: ‘in the judgment.’ This is re- 
‘‘quired by the Greek ; at the same Greek 
‘‘ phrase, in v.42, is so rendered by the translators 
‘‘and is so read in all the copies. A variation 
‘likewise occurs in the mode of writing the 
“imperfect and participle of many verbs; in all 
‘of which have been corrected to the present 
“standard. 

‘In Acts vii., 45, and Heb, iv., 8, we find the 
‘“‘name Jesus; which the common reader will 
‘‘naturally refer only to the Savior: while in 
“reality it is simply the Greek form for Joshua, 
“and should properly have been so written. 

“In the same way, the name Core, in Jude 9, 
‘*is unintelligible to most readers ; for compara- 
“‘tively few would ever suspect its identity with 
“ Korah of the Old Testament. So, too, the 
“translators have sometimes taken the form of 
“the Greek genitive Juda, Jona, to represent the 
‘*Hebrew names Judah, Jonah. 

‘*The principle adopted in such cases has been 
‘*the following : When such names occur singly 
“in the narrative, and there would arise no 
‘‘marked difference in the pronunciation, the 
“form in the Old Testamemt has been restored.” 

On the whole, the work of the Committee was 
decidedly meritorious, and no one was surprised 
that it met the uuahimous approval of the Board 
and, subsequently, of the Society, and that the 
order was given to conform all the plates of the 
_— Scriptures to the standard thus approved 
an cdepted. 

Dissatisfaction with these proceedings, how- 
ever, sprang up from quarters wholly unexpected. 
The causes and history of this dissatisfaction, do 
not properly enter into the present inquiry. No 
charge was ever brought against the scholarship 
of the Committee or the integrity with which 
they had performed their task. But the entire 
action upon the subject was rescinded ; and the 
Society has, we believe, taken no further steps in 
the matter. 

The Octavo Bible, which was first published 
with the emendations of the Committee, and 
the printed Report upon the Collation received, 
at the time of their issue, almost universal com- 
mendation. The reactionary course of the Socie- 
ty displeased the Committee on Versions ; and the 
latter, with one exception, opposed it, and re- 
signed their position. 

_ The general public, however, manifested less 
interest in the case than was anticipated ; and the 
Society seemed to lose no share of its popularity 
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by the reversal of its reformatory proceeding. 
W. H.W 


New York Crry. 


THe Fiuimorss (ZH. M. II. v. 58.) 


Burrawo, April 2nd, 1869. 
To the Editor of 

THE HistoricaL MAGAZINE, 

Str, In the January Number of Tar Histor- 
ICAL MaGazink for 1869, at page 58, is an article 
headed‘ The Fillmores”in which it is said that 
** The New England Historical and Genealogical 
‘* Register for October last tells us of the Grand- 
‘* Father of Ex-President Fillmore, one John Fill- 
‘*more of Ipswich, Massachusetts, who, in 1724, 
‘* was captured by a pirate and subsequently re- 
‘* turned the compliment by capturing his captor.” 

It may be of little importance, yet, for the truth 
of History allow me to state that the John Fill- 
more mentioned in that article was my Great 
Grand Father, who settled at Norwich (now 
Franklin) in Connecticut, where he died and was 
buried. His son, Nathaniel, (my Grand-Father) 
settled in Bennington, Vermont, where he died 
and was buried. 

A Narrative of the Capture and Sufferings of 
John Fillmore has been frequently republished, 
and I enclose you a copy ; and in the Appendix, at 
pages 16 and 17, you will see my genealogy. 

Respectfully yours, 
MILLARD FILLMORE. 


[EXTRACT REFERRED TO BY MR. FILLMORE. } 


John Fillmore, the great grandfatber of Millard 
Fillmore and the common ancestor of all that 
name in the United States, was born about the 
year 1700, in one of the New England States ; and 
feeling a strong propensity for a seafaring life, at 
the age of about nineteen, went on board of a fish- 


ing vessel which sailed from Boston. The vessel 
had been but a few days out when it was captured 
by a noted pirate ship, commanded by Capt. Phill- 
ips, and young Fillmore was kept as a prisoner. 

He remained on board the pirate ship nine 
months, enduring every hardship which a strong 
constitution and firm spirit was capable of sustain- 
ing; and, though threatened with instant death, 
unless he would sign the piratical Articles of the 
vessel, he steadily refused until two others had 
been taken prisoners, who also refusing to join 
the crew, the three made an attack upon the pi- 
rates, and after killing several, took the vessel and 
brought it safe into Boston harbor. The narrative 
of this adventure has been for many years in print, 
and details one of the most daring and successful 
exploits on record. The surviving pirates were 
tried and executed ; and the heroic conduct of the 
captors was acknowledged by the British Govern- 
ment. John Fillmore afterwards settled in what 
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is called Franklin, in Connecticut, where he died. 
His son, Nathaniel Fillmore, settled at an early 


day at Bennington, Vermont, then called the | 
Hampshire Grants, where he lived till his death, | 


in 1814. He served in the French war, and was 
a true Whig of the Revolution, proving his devo- 
tion to his country’s cause by gallantly fighting 
as a Lieutenant under Stark, in the battle of Ben- 
nington. 

Nathaniel Fillmore, his son, and father of Mil- 
lard, was born at Bennington, in 1771, and early 
in life removed to what is now called Summer 
Hill, in Cayuga county, where Millard was born, 
Januaiy 7th, 1800. He was a farmer, and soon 
after lost all his property, by a bad title to one of 
the military lots he had purchased. About the 
year 1802, he removed to the town of Sempronius, 
now Niles, in this county, and resided there until 
1819, when he removed to Erie county, where he 
still lives, cultivating a small farm with his own 
hands. He was a strong and uniform supporter 
of Jefferson, Madison and Tompkins, and is now 
a true whig. 


XV.—BOOKS. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


{ Publishers and others oning Books or Pamphlets for the 
Editor of Tur Histortoau ——— are respectfully re- 
mested to forward the same, either direct to “* Henry B. 
awson, Morgisania, N, Y.,” or to Messrs. Cuaries 
Sonrenzr & Co., Booksellers, 654 Broadway, New York 
City, as shall be most convenient for them.) 


A.—PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS. 


1.—Massachusetts and its early History. Introductory 
Lecture to the Course on the Early History of Massachusetts, 
by members of the Massachusetts Historical Society, at 
the Lowell Institute, Boston. Delivered Jan. 5, 1869. By 
Robert C. Winthrop, President of the Society. Boston: 
1869. Octavo, pp., 27. 

Our readers, in some instances, may not be 
aware that the Lowell Institute of Boston has re- 
cently offered an opportunity for divers members 
of the Massachnsetts Historical Society to venti- 
late ‘‘ Massachusetts and its early history,” as those 
members have been pleased to understand those 
great-subjects since THE HisTorIcAL MAGAzINE 
and a few kindred spirits exposed the hypocricy 
of the one and the unadulterated falsity of the or- 
dinary versions of the other. 

The damage which Massachusetts had sustained 
at our hands, must have been of no ordinary char- 
acter, else such men as Doctor Ellis and Doctor 
Holmes, Doctor Washburne and Doctor Palfrey, 
with sundry others to support them, would not 
have considered it necessary for the sinking cause 
of historically bloated Massachusetts, to confeder- 
ate for her protection and that of her traditional 
respectability ; and when we heard of the formida- 
ble preparation which was made to overwhelm us 
and those who act wit’: us, in exposing the rotten- 
ness of her historical respectability, we saw, in a 
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moment, that somebody had been badly hurt by 
our artillery and that something sadly needed the 
most skilful application of bandages to support 
its terribly shattered system. 

The occasion of the delivery of this Course of 
Lectures—the application, by her own family 
physicians, of these literary poultices and sticking- 
plasters to the tottering carcass of poor OLD Massa- 
chusetts—formed an era in the history of Boston 
and in that of New England. The day was ap- 
pointed for the important operation ; and it duly 
dawned: the Doctors—grave, learned, anxious, 
fretful—assembled in the Hall of this extraordin- 
ary Medical Commission, in the presence of Bos- 
ton’s gayest, most influential, most fashionable, 
most honored, representatives: one of the most 
distinguished of Boston’s burghers, as he is one of 
the most eminent of New England’s sons, intro- 
duced the painful subject, as few others could 
have introduced it, to that peculiarly unhappy 
family, thus mournfully gathered together around 
its sinking head: and then, one after another, the 
Doctors proceeded to discharge the grave duties 
to which they had been respectively called—one 
probing a deep-seated mass of corruption and 
relieving the patient’s system of the long accumu- 
lating rotteness of her pretended primitive ‘‘ Free- 
‘*dom to worship God ;” another applying the 
restorative of Roman and Grecian slave-codes, so 
much worse than the patient’s; etc. 

At length, the clinique ended ; and the patient— 
put to bed and carefully nursed by Mr. Dean, Mr. 
Folsom, and other excellent members of the Pub- 
lishing Committee of the venerable Massachusetts 
Historical Society—it is hoped, will very soon be 
seen, limping along Beacon and Tremont-streets, 
with a new lease of life—a healthier, if not a bet- 
ter, Massachusetts. 

Anew Massachusetts will, therefore, be the result 
of our assault on Boston's false-pretences and Bos- 
ton’s concessions, thus forced from her. The Pu- 
ritan fathers ARE ADMITTED to have come to Mass- 
achusetts for other purposes than to escape relig- 
ious persecution and to secure to all comers an asy- 
lum from oppression and the right of enjoying 
‘* Freedom to worship God” in any other mode 
than that laid down by those ‘‘ fathers” them- 
selves. ‘‘The Puritan fathers” of Massachusetts 
ARE ADMITTED to have been persecutors as well as 
prosecutors; and, notwithstanding Doctor Wash- 
burne was pleased to CONCEAL the important paper 
which was previously sent to him and then remained 
in his hands,—the same that was published by us 
in our last number, as the Rrruau or SLAVE MarR- 
RIAGES IN MassacHuseTrs—these Puritan Fathers 
ARE ADMITTED to have been man-stealers, man- 
whippers, professional slave-breeders, and slave- 
factors, of the most filthy, heartless, species of 
that repulsive creature. But more than all, the 
Doctors exposed, in all its native loathsomeness, 
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the entire rottenness of the greater portion of the 
written history of Massac 1usetts and the entire dis- 
honesty of the greater number of her historical 
writers. The very corner-stone of her pretensions 
has been pushed from its bed, by their concess- 
ions ; the pretended republicanism of the Fathers 
of Massachusetts, their pretended love of freedom, 
their pretended sanctity and resolute defense of the 
Rights of Man, about which so much has been 
said and sung, generation after generation, ARE AD- 
MITTED to have had no foundation in fact, and to 
have belonged wholly to the province of romance ; 
and those who have hitherto assumed to be the 
master-spirits of American truthfulness and New 
England respectability, as historical writers, are 
thus acknowledged, by the judgment of their 
peers, to have been the meanest and the worst of 
falsifiers. Verily,‘‘ the world moves;” and we 
have not labored in vain—Doctor Washburne’s 
concealment of Parson Philips’s Ritual, to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

The handsome tract before us, with which we have 
been favored by its distinguished author, contains 
Mr. Winthrop’'s Introductory to this remarkable 
clinique ; and that gentleman opened his discourse, 
very properly, by declaring ‘‘ there was nothing 
** of sham in the character or the conduct of those 
**with whom our lectures are to deal ;”—the 
**sham” and the falsity which are found in Mass- 
achusetts’ written history, as sent out by her Pal- 
freys and Washburnes, her Websters and Storys, 
belong exclusively to those, in the present and pre- 
ceding generation or two, who have been pleased, 
for purposes of their own, to misrepresent those 
who would have scorned to thus misrepresent 
themselves. There was, truly, no ‘‘sham” in 
their character or conduct: the Puritan fathers 
of Massachusetts were neither republican in State 
nor catholic in Church—they would have brand- 
ed those who would have made them such, 
with hotter irons than any which we have han- 
dled—and they swapped stolen Indians for stolen 
Negroes, and crossed the breeds of Negroes in 
order to improve either the market or ‘the 
‘* blood,” and flogged helpless women and equally 
helpless Negroes until, to end their torments, 
their victims ‘swallowed their tongues "—all 
these they did, and more than these, openly, in 
the face of the world, without apology and with- 
out cant. There was truly, ‘‘ nothing of sham in 
‘“‘THErR character:” we wish we could say as 
much for those who have so steadily manufactur- 
ed and told or written falsehoods about them, in 
order to secure for themselves a position in the 
world to which neither their ancestry nor their 
Own merits intitled them. 

The entire Address is a pleasant ‘‘ good word ” 
for Massachusetts—such a ‘good word” as 
Massachusetts might have enjoyed without chal- 
lenge, had her historical writers been as mod- 
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erate in their pretentions as Mr. Winthrop has 
been. 

The tract is a very neat one, from Willson’s 
press; and was undoubtedly printed for private 
circulation. 


2.—Arms. Goodwin. Arms, Bradbury. Drawn by Miss 
Harriet Bainbridge, 24 Russell Road, Kensington, London, 
England, for William F. Goodwin, A.B., A.M., LL.B., & 
Capt. U. 8S. A. Lithographed by F. Geese, Richmond Va. 
Published by West and Johnston, Richmond, Va. ; B. W. 
Sanborn & Co., Concord, N. H.: 1869. Quarto, 18 leaves. 

In this tract we find the arms and crests of four- 
teen distinct families of Goodwin and two of 
Bradbury, plainly drawn in outline and briefly de- 
scribed in the usual heraldic terms. They are not 
blazoned in colors; nor are they drawn in the 
usual style, showing colors; but the description of 
each shield and crest, at the foot, renders that less 
necessary. 

It is to be regretted that brief memoirs of the 
families to which these bearings respectively be- 
iong have not accompanied the several drawings ; 
and we hope the accomplished promoter of this 
little enterprize will supplement it with such a 
collection. 

Fifty-three copies of this volume have been 
printed ; and they were designed, we believe, 
exclusively for private distribution. 


8.—Original Papers relating to Samuel Haines and his 
descendants. Edited by Andrew Mack Harris. [Reprinted 
from the WV. Z. Historical and Genealogical Register , for 
i. 1869.} Boston: David Clapp & Son, 1869. Octavo, 
pp- . 

Samuel Haines, Deacon of the First Congrega- 
tional Church at Portsmouth, N. H., was born 
about 1611; emigrated to America, in 1635; 
was wrecked at Pemaquid ; settled in Ipswich ; 
returned to England ; emigrated a second time ; 
settled in Dover; removed to Portsmouth ; and 
died there, ‘‘ about 1686-7.” 

He was Selectman of Portsmouth; a founder 
of, and Deacon in, the Church in that town; an 
extensive owner of lands; and the progenitor of 
the Haineses, or the greater part of them, through- 
out Northern New England. 

He was evidently a respectable man, of slight 
importance in the neighborhood in which he 
lived ; and the ‘original papers” contained in 
this tract, although they may be interesting in 
their Genealogical connections, possess no import- 
ance whatever, as far as we have discovered, as 
‘‘materials for History.” In fact, like many 
other similar papers which pass through our 
hands, their principal interest rests in their 
age. 

~The tract is evidently printed for private circu- 
lation; and we are indebted to Albert N. Hoyt, 
Esq., for a copy of it. 
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B.—PUBLICATIONS BY SOCIETIES. 


4.—Proceedings of the Essex Institute. Vol. V.—1866-7. 
ay in quarterly numbers. Salem: Essex Institute Press. 


In this volume we have the record of the doings 
of the Institute, during 1866 and 1867; together 
with The Naturalists’ Directory, lart II. 

In the former of these, we believe, may be found 
the record of the several meetings of the Society, 
with an Appendix in which are found the various 
‘*Communications” to the Institute, which are 
considered worthy of publication; and there are 
well-arranged Indices of both these series of pa- 
pers. The volume is well-printed ; and the series 
of which it forms a part, is very important, by 
reason of both its historical and its scientific arti- 
cles. 


5.—Hessex Institute Historical Collections. Volume IX. 
Second Series. Vol. I. Salem: Essex Institute Press. 1869. 
Octavo, pp, 242, 182. 

This volume contains The Town Records of 
Salem, 1634-1659 ; a Memoir of Francis Peabody, 
by C, W. Upham; Zarly New England papers, 
Srom the British Archives ; a List of Deaths re- 
corded by Rev. John Prince, LL.D; and Mate- 
rials for a History of the Ropes Family. 

It is a very neatly-printed work ; and as a local 
of recognized merit, it iseminently deserving a 
wide circle of readers. 


6.—Documentary History ef the State of Maine. Edited 
by William Willis. Vol. 1 Containing a history of the dis- 
covery of Maine. By J.G. Kohl. With an A pees * oe 
aris. Pub- 


wore of the Cabots, by M. D’ Avezac, o: 
lished by the Maine Historical Society, aided by or 


tions from the State. Portland: Bailey & Noyes. 
tavo, pp. 585. 

We have received from the Maine Historical So- 
ciety, a copy of this handsome volume which is 
classed as the first of the Second Series of its Col- 
lections ; and as it deserves more space than we can 
give to it in this number, we propose to do no 
more, now, than to announce it and speak general- 
ly of its contents, reserving a more complete no- 
tice of it for a future number. 

Our readers may not be generally aware that, in 
1863, the Legislature of Maine appropriated a small 
amount, for the purpose of defraying the expence 
of a preliminary investigation of the material con- 
cerning the discovery of America, and existing in 
Europe; and so satisfactory were the results that, 
in 1867, asecond appropriation, greater in amount, 
was made for the publication of an annual volume, 
‘* containing the earliest documents, Charters, and 
“other State-papers illustrating the history of 
‘* Maine.” 

Thus strengthened in its resources, the Society 
availed itself of the opportunity afforded by an 
European trip of President Woods; and secured 
the means to begin the great work to which it had 
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been called by the State, together with the master- 
hand of Mr. Kohl to direct it; and this volume is 
the first-fruit of Maine’s matured favor to the 
cause of historical investigation—a first-fruit of 
which the Society may be justly proud and the 
State justly contented. 

The volume opens with a general Preface, from 
the pen of the venerable and learned William Wil- 
lis, Esq., so well known to our readers as a fre- 
quent contributor to our pages; and this is fol- 
lowed by an elaborate History of the Discovery of 
the East coast of North America, particularly the 
coast of Maine; from the Northmen, in 990, to 
the Charter of Gilbert, in 1578, illustrated by 
copies of the earliest maps and charts, twenty-two 
in number, and extending over four hundred and 
eighty-nine pages, and a Supplementary letter 
oe The Voyages of John and Sebastian 

‘abot. 

The first of these—the History of the Discovery, 
etc.—is from the accomplished pen of J. G. Kohl, 
of Bremen, Germany ; and it embraces, besides an 
elaborate Introduction, om on ‘* The physi- 
** cal features of the Gulf and Coast of Maine; ” on 
‘*Discoveries of the Northmen during the Mid. 
‘dle Ages ”— illustrated with fac-similes of the 
Maps of the brothers Zeno (1400, ) Sigurdus Stepha- 
nius, (1570, ) and Gudbrandus Torlacius, (1606);— 
on ‘‘ English trading expeditions to the North- 
** west,” ect. ; on the ‘‘ Expeditions of John and 
‘* Sebastian Cabot ”’—illustrated with fac-similes 
of the Maps of Martin Behaim, (1492) Juan dela 
Cosa, (1500) Johann Ruysch (1508) and Johann 
Schoner, (1520; )—on the ‘‘ Expeditions of Gasper 
‘*and Miguel de Cortereal”— illustrated with fac- 
similes of the Chart of 1504, that of Pedro Reinel, 
(1505, ) and that of 1520;—on ‘‘ Official and other 
‘* Voyages, subsequent to the Expeditions of the 
‘*Cabots and Cortereals”—illustrated with /ac- 
similes of the Charts of Gastaldi (1550) and Rus- 
celli, (1561;)—on the ‘‘Spanish Expeditions to 
‘the Coast of Florida, from Columbus to Ayl- 
“Jon; ” onthe Expeditions of Verrazano, Gomez, 
and Rut—illustrated with fac-similes of the charts 
of Lok, (1582,) and Agnese (1586,) Ruscelli, 
(1544,) Homem, (1540,) of those in the Basle edi- 
tion of Ptolomy, 1530, and the Portolano, pre- 
served among the manuscripts in the Bodlein libra- 
ry at Oxford, (1536); of those of Ribero, (1529) 
and de Chaves, (1536,) of the three manuscripts 
owned by Mr. Huth (circa 1584, 1542, and 1548) 
of the published Charts of del Dolfinato (1560, ) 
Gerard Mercator, (1590,) Blacu (circa 1600) and 
Gerard Mercator, (1607,)—on the ‘‘ French Ex- 
‘‘ peditions to Canada, 1534-1548,” and ‘‘ Hore’s 
‘‘ Voyage, 1536 ”—illustrated with fac-similes 
of the Charts of Viegas (1534) the Map of 1543, 
Vallard de Dieppe, (1543) Sebastian Cabot's Map 
of 1544, the Chart of Homem (1558) and the 
Map of Gerard Mercator (1569)—on the Expe- 
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dition of Vasquez de Ayllon to Chicora, in 1526, 
and those of De Soto, Maldonado, and Gomez 
Arias, in 15838—15438; and on the Expeditions un- 
der Ribault, Laudonuiere, Menendez de Avila, 
and de Gourgues to Florida, and Hawkins to the 
coast, generally, in 1562-1574. A Chapter is 
devoted to a Recapitulation of the preceding 
Chapters. 

The narrative is very clearly written ; and the 
several fae-similes are as many little gems of chro- 
mo-lithography, enriching the narrative while 
they also ornament the volume. 

The letter of M. D’Avezac, on the Voyages of 
John and Sebastian Cabot, opens with a public 
recognition of Taz HisTorIcaL MaGazing, partic- 
ularly the excellent article on the Cabots, by Mr. 
Brevoort, which appeared in the number for March, 
1868; and then proceeds to discuss the character 
and result of those voyages, from the stand-point 
of the present day. 

As a whole ,this volume is highly creditable to 
all who were concerved in producing it; ard we 
congratulate theSociety and the State in so auspi- 
cious a commencement of what promises to be- 
come so important an addition to the existing 
supply of materials for history. 


7.—Memorial Address on the Life and Character of the 
Hon. Jacob Collamer, read before the Vermont Historical 
Society, in the Representatives’ Hall, October 20, 1868. By 
James Barrett, LL.D., Judge of the Supreme Court. 
Woodstock, Vt.: 1868, Octavo, pp. 61. 

The Vermont Historicals Society properly no- 
tices and properly records the services and char- 
acters of Vermont’s children ; and in the pamph- 
let before us, ‘‘the Life and Character of Jacob 
‘**Collamer” are fully discussed, by his friend and 
business-partner, Judge Barrett, in a well-ar- 
ranged, well-written, and judicious ‘* Memorial 
‘* Address,” 

We rather incline to the opinion that a few of 
Judge Barrett's sentences might be toned down a 
little, without disadvantage to their historical in- 
tegrity ;—for instance, George P. Marsh’s scholar- 
ship is said to be ‘‘unequalled,” (p. 27;) Nathaniel 
Chipman, as ‘‘agreat juridical scholar and a great 
‘** Judge,” is said to have been ‘‘ not inferior to 
‘*the illustrious Chief-justice Parsons of Massa- 
**chusetts,” (p. 53 ;) Samuel Prentiss is said to 
have been ‘ not second” to Chancellor Kent, (p. 
58;) etc. ;-—but, as Vermont has to make the most 
of the stock which she really possesses, we 
are disposed to let Judge Barrett amuse himself 
and gratify his hearers in these unimportant mat- 
ters. We confess that we had to turn to a Bio- 
graphical Dictionary to ascertain the Christian 
names of Messrs. Chipman and Prentiss : we need 
no such auxiliary in either naming or bestowing 
— titles on Theophilus Parsons and James 

ent. 
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8.—Semi-centennial Celebration of the Boston Society of 
the New Jerusalem, founded August 15, 1818. Boston : 
Printed by a vote of the Society. 1869. Octavo, pp. 86. 

Fifty years ago, last Summer, there were ‘‘about 
‘*fifteen” who received the doctrines of the New 
Church in the town of Boston, and ‘‘ about ten or 
‘*twelve more in the neighboring towns.” Two of 
the number, T. B. Hayward and Thomas Wor- 
cester, were members of Harvard-college; and 
meetings werc held, ‘‘ sometimes every week, and 
‘*sometimes once in two weeks, on Saturday 
‘*afternoon, for more than a year.” At length, 
the little company invited the Rev. M. M, Carll, 
the Pastor of the New Jerusalem Church in 
Philadelphia, to visit Boston and organize it into 
a Church. He went; and, on Saturday, the fif- 
teenth of August, 1818, twelve of the receivers 
met at the house of Doctor James Mann, corner of 
Washington-street and Newbury-place, where 
Selwyns’ Theatre now is—and were instituted 
into a Church, by the name of THE Boston 
Socrety oF THE NEw JERUSALEM. On the fol- 
lowing day, public services were held in the 
presence of a large assembly, in Boylston Hall ; 
and Mr. Thomas Worcester was appoined Pastor 
of the little flock—a relation which is yet, or 
was very recently, still unbroken. 

That Society, last Fall, celebrated its semi-cen- 
tennial Anniversary ; and the neat pamphlet be- 
fore us contains the record of that interesting 
re-union. The Address of Mr. Hayward, one 
of the founders, is accompanied by letters from 
several of the elder members of the Church, re- 
counting their recollections of its early history, 
and placing in form, for reference hereafter, 
historical matter which possesses an unusual im- 
portance, both to that particular Society and to 
the New Church generally. 


9.—History of the Reformed D. P. Church of Claverack. 
A Centennial Address. By Rev. F, N. Zabriskie. Hudson, 
N. Y.: Stephen B. Miller, 1867. Octavo, pp. 95. 

We have very recently received from Rev. Dr. 
Porter, a copy of this very neat volume and, al- 
though late in the day, we take pleasure in di- 
recting the attention of our readers to it. 

The ancient Church at Claverack was organized 
in 1726-7; and it seems to have had already 
prepared for its use—much unlike the present 
fashion of young Churches—a solid Meeting- 
house, standing where the Court-house was sub- 
sequently erected. This Meeting-house was ded- 
icated on the seventh of February, 1727; and 
on the first of August following, Domine Johan- 
nes Van Driessen became the first Pastor of the 
Church. From 1728 until 1756, the Church had 
no settled Pastor, enjoying, instead, the services 
of neighboring Ministers. 

In 1756, Domine Fryenmoet succeeded to the 
Pastorate; and, after adding two hundred and 
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fifty-four members to the Church, he withdrew 
from the Pastorate in 1770. It was during his 
term of office that a new Meeting-house was erect- 
ed ;, and six years clapsed after his retirement 
before the third Pastor was ordained. 

Domine Gebhard removed to Claverack in 
1776; received five hundred and fifty-four mem- 
bers into the Church; and served nearly fifty 
years. He was succeeded by Domine Sluyter, 
who served the Church, during twenty-eight 
years, receiving into it nearly eleven hundred 
members. Domines Boice, Van Gieson and Za- 
briskie, followed: and to-day there are few coun- 
try Churches, in this denomination, which are 
more influential than this. 

In August, 1867, the centennial celebration of 
the erection of the present Meeting-house af- 
forded an opportunity for the presentation of 
the Church’s history to the public. 

On that occasion, the venerable Doctor Wyck- 
off of Albany, pronounced the Invocation and 
Salutation; the Rev. Dr. Van Cleef, of Pough- 
keepsie, read the,Psalms ; the Pastor, Mr. Za- 
briskie, read an historical Address, containing 
an account of the internal history of the 
Church : the Rev. Dr. Porter, of Williamsburg, 
delivered an historical Address, illustrative of 
the history of the town of Claverack; and 
Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Holmes. 

A lunch and Addresses followed, in the lat- 
ter of which Messrs. J. S. Van Wyck, Judges 
Miller and Newkirk, John Gaul, Peter S. Dan- 
forth, and Dr. Van Buren participated. These 
were succeeded, in the Meeting-house, by Ad- 
dresses from the Rev. Messrs. Van Gieson, 
Boice, Drury, Himrod, E. N. Sebring, A. J. Seb- 
ing, and Holmes; and, after Prayer and Music, 
the services ended. 

The Address of Mr. Zabriskie was sadly de- 
ficient in statistics; and his want of clear- 
mess, while referring to many of the events 
of which he spoke, was increased by his very 
frequent forgetfulness concerning the dates, or 
his failures to mention them, on which those 
events occurred. The Address by Doctor Por- 
ter was very carefully prepared, and seems to 
cover every branch of the subject which could 
properly be brought before his audience. Of 
the shorter Addresses, that of Domine Van Gie- 
son strikes us most favorably. 

Typographically considered, this volume is a 
very neat one; and the photographs with 
which it is illustrated add very much to its 
interest. 


10.—The Book of Genesis. The Common Version revised 
for the American Bible Union, with Explanatory Notes. By 
Thomas J. Conant. New York: American Bible Union. 
Octavo, pp. xzii, 209 


The great work of translating the Scriptures 
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into the Mother-tongues of living Peoples has 
been promoted by the best men and the great- 
est minds, during many centuries and through- 
out many countries. The individual efforts of 
isolated scholars and the associated efforts of 


| confederated scholars and Churches have been 


alike turned in that direction, with great suc- 
cess ; and the labor is not yet ended, nor does 


| it seem to be approaching its end, with any de- 


gree of certainty. 

Among the most active of the associations 
which are engaged in this work is The Bible 
Union, of New York, of which the beloved 
friend of our early manhood, Spencer H. Cone, 
D. D., was the first President; and the results 
of its faithful labors have been thrown before 
the world, from time to time, during the past 
twenty years orso. The last of these issues, if 
we mistake not, is the volume under notice— 
“the Book of Genesis,” revised by Doctor Co- 
nant, of Rochester University—and the attention 
of scholars is invited to it. 

We have not sufficient space in this number 
to make an extended notice of this volume; 
and we regret it the less because we purpose to 
examine, at an early day, in extenso, not only the 
organization and management of the Union, but 
all its various issues, during its honorable career. 
We do no more, at this time, therefore, than to 
invite the attention of our readers to its various 
publications, 


11.—An Address delivered at the Annual Meeting of the 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Febrvary 9, 1869, by 
Horatio Gates Jones. Published, with an Introductory Note, 
in pursuance of a Resolution of the Society. Phila. : 1869. 
Octavo, pp. 86. 

Mr. Jones—an active, earnest, and honored 
member of the Bar of Philadelphia—sometimes 
throws upon the world the result of some inves- 
tigation in which, by way of recreation, he spends 
his over-worked energies. Thus, the Ritten- 
house paper-mill—the earliest in America—af- 
forded a theme for a paper from his pen; and, on 
another occasion, he ventilated the discoveries, 
so-called,of Franklin, in electrical science, as 
seen in the actual discoveries, in the same field 
of enquiry, of Professor Kinnersley, of Philadel- 
phia. Now he tells us of Andrew Bradford, the 
printer, the father of the Newspaper-press in the 
Middle Colonies; and, in a neatly-constructed 
narrative, he glances at the career of that distin- 
guished Pennsylvanian, from the opening of his 
business-life until his death. 

One thing strikes us somewhat unpleasantly. 
Why did not the author print as well as tell, 
what he found derogatory to Franklin, in his in- 
tercourse with the Bradfords? The truth is, there 
are few men who have been imposed upon the 
public more unblushingly than this same Benja- 
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min Franklin—we know of no one, unless Israel 
Putnam—and as Mr. Jones has knowledge on 
this subject, he should have given the facts, in 
extenso, instead of by insinuation, in this pamph- 
let. 

The tract is a very neat one. 





C.—OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


12.—Ninth Annual Report of the Directors of the Free 
Public Library, Worcester, Mass., together with the Rules 
and Regulations. Published by order of the City. Wor- 
cester: sine anno, [1869.] Octavo, pp. 35. 

Like Boston, Worcester has a ‘‘ Free Public Li- 
“brary ;” and, like Boston, she seems to under- 
stand its worth and feels disposed to add to its 
means of doing good. 

During 1868, the City voted Six thousand dol- 
lars for the general use of the Library, of which 
nearly twelve hundred and fifty were spent in 
books; upwards of two hundred for printing ; 
nearly four hundred for binding; etc. It has also 
a ‘*Reading-room fund, ” securely invested, of 
nearly eleven thousand dollars, from the income 
of which upwards of twelve hundred dollars were 
expended for newspapers and periodicals and 
for binding the same. It has, also, a fund of 
nearly thirty-one thousand dollars, three-fourths 
of the income from which are expended for books 
for reference, in ‘‘ The Green Library ”— the other 
fourth being added to the principal of the fund. 

One hundred and twenty-five newspapers and 
periodicals are regularly filed in the reading-room ; 
the Green Library contains thirteen thousand vol- 
umes; the Circulating department, eight thousand 
others. The Newspaper department is visited, 
daily, by an average of about a hundred persons ; 
and, during the year ending August, 1868, fifty- 
eight thousand three hundred and seventy-nine 
volumes were delivered to readers from the Libra- 


ry. 
The pamphlet is » very beautiful one. 





18.—Journal of the Proceedings of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of the People of Georgia. Held in the City of Atlan- 
ta in the menths of December, 186T, and January, Februa- 
yp and March, 1868. And Ordinances and Resolutions 

dopted. Published by Order of the Convention. Augusta, 
Georgia: 1868, Octavo, pp, 636. 

This portly octavo is the record of the doings 
of what is called ‘‘ the Constitutional Convention 
“ of the People of Georgia, ” which General Pope, 
eommanding the Third Military District of the 
United States, in ‘* General Orders, No. 89,” was 
pleased to ‘‘ order” to ‘‘meet in Convention, at 
‘* Atlanta, Georgia, on Monday, the ninth day of 
™ December, 1867, and proceed to frame a Con- 
“stitution and Civil Government for the State of 
* Georgia.” 

There was a time when we supposed that a 
State was the only power which could properly 
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control the structure of its own Constitution, and 
that, ‘‘ when any form of Government becomes 
‘*distructive of these ends,” [for which it was 
JSormed| “it is the right of the People to alter 
‘or abolish it, and to institute a new Govern- 
‘*ment, laying its foundation on such principles 
“and organizing its powersin such form as to 
‘* them” |THE PEOPLE|“ shall seem most likely to 
‘* effect their safety and happiness. ” 

Judging from this volume, that day has passed ; 
and ‘*JoHN Popr, Brevet Major General Com- 
“‘manding,” has taken the place of ‘‘ the People” 
of Georgia, in ascertaining what “ form” ‘‘ shall 
**seem most likely to effect the safety and happi- 
** aess” of that ‘* People,” in a ‘‘ new Govern- 
“ment” which he, not ‘‘ the People, ” has ‘‘ beer 
pleased to institute in *‘General Orders ”— 
just as some of the underlings of Nicholas may be 
supposed to have done in old Poland, or those of 
Joseph in Hungary, or those of William and 
Mary, in Ireland. 

One of the first public acts of this Convention 
was to a a Committee of seven, ‘‘ to wait on 
‘* General Pope, Commanding the Third Military 
‘* District, and inform him that, in obedience to 
‘* General Orders, No.89, this Convention is now 
‘assembled and organized, and invites his pres- 
‘*ence in the Convention, at his pleasure;” and 
the same Federal Officer, in his official character 
as ‘* Brevet Major General Commanding, ” figures 
throughout the Journal as the master-spirit of the 
whole. 

It is, as we said, a novel spectacle, in the United 
States, to see a Federal soldier, IN HIS OFFICIAL 
CAPACITY, issuing ‘‘ General Orders” concerning 
the organic law of a State: we submit that it is as 
disastrous to the theory of a Republican form of 
government as it is novel in practice, when that 
‘**Brevet Major General Commanding ” officially 
undertakes to say either when ‘‘the People” of @ 
State shall either ‘‘ alter or abolish” its duly es- 
tablished local government, or how it shall do so, 
or what it shall “establish” in its stead. It is 
disastrous to our much-lauded system of ‘* popu- 
‘lar Government,” we say; and the strange spec- 
tacle of a successful nullification of the written 
law having been thus presented to the world, by 
one party in the United States, it will be very 
little trouble, when the great political wheel, 
which is steadily revolving on its axis, shall have 
made one half a revolution, for the party which 
is now below, to practice the same system by dic- 
tating to some other States than Georgia, and 
with her certain help, just what changes shall be 
made in their Constitutions, just how those changes 
shall be made, and just when those changes shall 
become operative. We suspect that it will be 
well for Massachusetts to look, even now, to her 
pauper-population—the result of her peculiar so- 
cial evils ;—and Rhode Island, also, with her dis- 
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franchised working-men, may profitably take time- 
ly waraing, in view of these broken-dowa barriers 
and Russian-like intrusions, and of the steady 
movement of that certain retribution which surely 
awaits those who break down their “‘ neighbor’s 
[political] ‘* landmarks. ” 

To every thoughtful mind, this volume is an 
exceedingly important one, since it records what 
is unquestionably one of the movements toward 
anarchy and a military despotism, which every 
thoughtful observer must recognize as not very 
far distant. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


14.—The True Christian Religion, containing the entire 
‘Theology of the New Church. By #manuel Swedenborg. 


In two volumes. Philadelphia: oy Lippincott & Co. 


1869. Demy, octavo, pp. (I) 507, (II) 
These two volumes—published in a style of 
rare excellence—are now upon the Trade market 
of the world. Five of the series of volumes, 
which, when complete, will number at least twen- 
ty-five, have been issued within a year. It is, 
perhaps, the first time in the history of the 
press, that the publication of the entire theolo- 
gical writings of an author have been entered 
upon, by a general publisher, for the general 
public. The fact is significant, as indicating a 
steadily-increasing and permanent demand. 


Although the volumes before us are the last of 
the productions of this wonderful man, we are 
glad that they are produced thus carly in the ser- 
ies. They are an embodiment of the principles 
and doctrines of which his previous works are a 


discussion or rather an elucidation. We have 
here a clear and philosophic statement of the 
doctrine of ‘‘God the Creator,” ‘‘ The Lord the 
‘¢ Redeemer,” ‘* The Holy Spirit and the Divine 
“‘ Operation,” ‘‘ The Sacred Scriptures or the Di- 
*¢ vine Word,” ‘‘ The Decalogue explained in its 
46 external and internal sense,” ‘‘ Faith,” ‘‘ Char- 
“* ity (or the love of neighbor) and good works,” 
‘*Free Will,” ‘‘Repentance,” ‘‘ Reformation 
“+ and Regeneration,” ‘‘ Imputation,” ‘‘ Baptism,” 
‘¢The Holy Supper,” ‘‘The consummation of 
‘* the age, the Lord’s Advent, the uew Heaven and 
*“‘the new Earth,” and ‘‘ The Spiritual World.” 
These subjects, in some phase of them, are the 
themes of all the post-illuminated writings of 
Swedenborg. During a period of over twenty- 
seven years—from the age of fifty-seven to his 


death, in 1772—he enjoyed an almost uninterrupt- | 


ed intercourse with the Spiritual World. He was 
then instructed in all that angelic wisdom could 
communicate, in all respects, as if he had passed 
through death and had been, in fact,a denizen of 
the empyrean World. It was vision through 
nature—an opening of the senses to perceive 
what lies, hidden to natural vision, beyond :—it 
was that ‘‘ open vision,” spoken of in the Old Tes- 
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tament, by which the servant of Elijah saw the 
mountain filled with horses and chariots; by 
which Abraham and Lot, Hager and Jacob, Mo- 
ses and Gideon, and the wife of Manoah, saw 
and conversed with Angels. The announcements 
to Zachariah in the Temple, and to the shepherds 
on the plains of Bethlehem were by this same 
opening of the spiritual senses. By the same 
means,'the Disciples saw the Transfiguration upon 
the Mount and heard the voice from ‘‘ the excel- 
‘lent glory.” The Women at the Sepulchre saw, 
by thesame illumination, the ‘‘ young man” sitting 
where the body of the Lord had lain; and the 
Apostle John thus saw and heard the sublime 
and awful disclosures recorded in the Apocalypse. 
But as to the great truths which constitute the 
‘*New Jerusalem”—the second advent of the 
Messiah—Swedenborg derived no _ instruction 
from the wisdom of Angels. This was the de- 
scent of the Divine ; and by Him alone, through 
the Word—for the Word was God—was known 
the doctrines of the New Dispensation. 
- The claims of the receivers of these Doctrines 
are at once grand and awful. This Invisible 
Church claims for itself Infallibility and the Real 
Presence—God, Messiah coming in the clouds of 
the literal sense to make known the internal 
sense of that Divine Word which was in the Be- 
ginning with God, by whom all things were made, 
and without whom was not any thing made that 
was made. W. 


15.—George Fox, the Friends and the early Baptists. By 
William Tallack. London:8. W. Partridge & Co. 1868. Duo- 
decimo, pp, xi, 195. 

We recently purchased a copy of this little vol- 
ume; and notice it here for the purpose of very 
briefly inviting the attention of our readers to it. 

The life and influence of Fox, among the ear- 
ly Friends, are the leading subjects of the vol- 
ume; yetsome matters are referred to in the narra- 
tive, which are worthy of particular notice: we 
refer for instance to the Chapter which is devoted 
to ‘*The Baptist origin of Quakerism in gener- 
‘*al;” to the brief story of his travels in Amer- 
ica; to his dispute, and that of his friends, with 
Roger Williams; etc. 

It is well-written, candid in its temper, and 
evidently the result of extended and careful re- 
search. 


16.—The Switzerland ef America. A Summer Vacation 
in the Parks and Mountains of Colorado. By Samuel 
Bowles. Springfield, Mass.: Samuel Bowles & Co. 1869, 
Duodecimo, pp. 166. 


Twelve Letters from the Editor of the Spring- 


Jield Republican, written during a Summer va- 


cation spent in Colorado, have been collected in- 
to one neat little volume. 
A careful persual of these letters enables us to 
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say, understandingly, that they afford a clearer 
insight of the topography of Colorado, her re- 
sources, and present condition than anything 
which we had previously examined. Besides, as 
a mere book of travels, it is exceedingly interest- 
ing; and no volume of its size which we have 
seen is better adapted to amuse those who seek only 
amusement, when time hangs heavily over them. 

It is a very neat little affair; although a little 
better quality of paper would have improved its 
appearance, four fold. 


17.—Shakespeare'’s _ Sonnets, 
Thomas D. Budd. Philadelp 
Small quarto, pp. 172. 

The one hundred and fifty-four Sonnets of the 
illustrious dramatist have always been wrapped 
in somewhat of a mystery; and Mr. Budd has 
boldly undertaken to solve what in them has been 
least understood. 

He maintains, therefore, that they are. ‘ad- 
‘*dressed to one person,” with an intent that 
‘“‘they should present various phases,” but he in- 
sists, also, that that person was the poet, himself ; 
that he therein describes himself; and that he 
‘demonstrates therein the possible attainments of 
‘*mankind.” 

On this curious question, we confess we are 
wholly incompetent to decide between adverse 
critics; and we leave the subject for decision, 
therefore, to those who know more about it. 

The little volume is very neatly printed, on 
tinted paper; andour old friend, Mr. Campbell, 
has shown great good taste in getting it up. 


with Commentaries, by 
: John Campbell. 1868, 


18.— The Gordian Knot: a story of good and evil. By 
Shirley Brooks. New York: Harper & Bros. 1868. Octa- 
Vo, pp. 168. 

19.—Library of Select Novels, No. 819. The Bram- 
leighs of Bishop 8 Folly. A novel. New York: Harper & 
Bros. 1868. Octavo, pp. 183. Price 50 cents, 


20.—______—__—_—___ No. 820. Mildred. Anovel. By 
Georgiana M. Craik. New York: Harper & Bros. 1866. 
Octavo, pp. 121. Price 50 cents. 


21,—_______—__—__ No. 821. Nature's Nobleman. By 
the author of Rachel's Secret. New York: Harper & Bros. 
1869. Octavo, pp. 144. Price 50 cents. 


22.— 7'ales we, the pe Age. A houseof Cards. A 
novel, By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. Boston: Littell & Gay. 
Sine anno. Octavo, pp. 189.. Price 75 cents. 


28.—He knew he was right. By Anthony Trollope. Part 
L New York: Harper & Bros., 1869. Octavo, pp. 172. 
Price 80 cents. 

The above named volumes are neatly-printed 
and often illustrated ; and are well calculated for 
travellers, as well as for those who, at the flre-side 
enjoy this class of literature. 


24. Our Excuances.—TZhe American Agri- 
culturist, New York: Orange Judd & Co., is so 
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widely known and so generally admired, that we 
can say nothing which will add to its well-earned 
renown. It is unrivalled as an exposition of all 
matters pertaining to Agriculture and Domestic 
Economy ; and it is a marvel of cheapness which 
can be sustained only by an enormous circulation. 
Considered typographically, it is one of the hand- 
somest issued from the American press. 


The Atlantic Monthly, devoted to Literature, 
Science, Art, and Politics. Boston: Field, Os- 
good, & Co. This isa fairexponent of modern 
Puritanic morals, politics, and religion—its mor-, 
als are measured by their availability ; its politics 
are controlled by their expediency; its religion 
disregards every standard except the will of the 
professor. Itis able, arrogant, and unscrupu- 
lous : its self-sufficiency is unequalled by that of 
a)l its contemporaries: in pretensions to superior 
virtue, it is peculiarly Bostonian. 


The Galazy. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
This is one of the most energetic, as well as one 
of the ablest, of our monthly magazines. It is 
unusually enterprising, and seizes, with great 
tact, on every available element of success. Itis 
unusually successful, therefore; and will un- 
doubtedly grow, still more, in the favor of the 
reading public. 


Every Saturday, a journal of choice reading 
selected from foreign current literature. Boston : 
Fields, Osgood, & Co. This is an excellent week- 
ly, unto which is collected a good variety of the 
best productions of the foreign current literature. 
It is worthy of a wide circulation and we presume 
it enjoys it. 

The Catholic World. A monthly magazine of 
General Literature and Science. New York: 
Catholic Publication Society. Thisis one of the 
best and most ably-conducted of our American 
monthlies. It is, of course, decidedly and with- 
out compromise, an exponent and defender of 
the faith and practise of the Roman Catholic 
Chureh ; but it is, also, courteous while it is un- 
yielding ; exceedingly able while it is entirely 
without arrogance ; and earnest without being im- 
pertinent. It is always welcome on our table. 


Harper's New Monthly Magazine. New York: 
Harper & Bros. Without pretending to be pecu- 
liarly profound or unusually righteous, this good 
old monthly keeps on as it started, nearly twenty 
years ago, with no more change of programme 
than change of cover ; and itis welcomed, month 
after month, from one end of the country to the 
other, by saint and by sinner, by rich and by poor, 
as one of the most readable, best illustrated, and 

enerally unexceptionable of themonthlies of the 
ay. 


The Horticulturist, a Journal of Rural Life, 
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Literature, Art, and Taste. New York: F. W. 
Woodward. A beautifully printed and illustrat- 
ed monthly, devoted to Horticulture, Floricuy- 
ture, and the kindred arts. It is conducted with 
great ability; and good judgment. 


Littell’s Living Age. Boston: Littell & Gay. 
This venerable periodical is so widely and so fav- 
orably known, as one of the best of our weeklies, 
that little need be said on the subject. Its con- 
tents are selected from all other periodicals, for- 
eign and domestic ; and there may be found in its 
columns, regularly, the best productions of the 
best minds, both of Europe and America. 


The Monthly Religious Magazine. Edited by 
Rev. HE. H. Sears and Rev. Rufus Hillis. Bos- 
ton: L. C. Bowles. This influential monthly, 
one of the organs of the Unitarian Church, is 
conducted with great ability and good taste. It 
combines the profound with the more popular ele- 
ments; and while it seeks to interest the close 
student and deepest thinker, with the result of the 
highest Christian thought, it does not lose sight, 
in other portions of each number, of the duty 
which it owes to the family-circle and the Sun- 
day-school. 

The New York Medical Journal. Edited by 
Wm. A. Hammond, M.D., and E. 8. Dunster, 
M.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. The 


great professional abilities of Professor Dunster 


and General Hammond have brought this work 
into the front rank of scientific literature; and 
there are few, if any, of the periodicals of the 
day, which are more widely or more favorably 
known. 


The Phrenological Journal and Life Illustrat- 
ed. New York: §.R. Wells. The aim of this 
work is to be useful; and, after a fashion of its 
own, it generally succeeds in accomplishing its 
purpose. It is unlike all others, both in its theo- 
ries and its processes; yet it is not any worse on 
that account—if, indeed, it is not somewhat bet- 
ter because of it. ‘‘For its cause,” it should be 
widely circulated : for their own sake, those who 
receive it should carefully read it. 


Lhe Brooklyn Monthly is a neatly-printed young 
candidate for the favor of the reading public. It 
isa product of Brooklyn, ‘‘ the third city in the 
** Union,” as she delights to call herself; and 
there is no just reason for denying to ber either 
the privilege of producing, or the pleasure of 
reading, a really good Magazine. There are no 
very profound discussions in its pages ; yet there 
is much that is instructive, more that is interest- 
ing, and little that is not worthy of a liberal sup- 
port. H. W. Love anp Co. Publishers. Terms 
$2 per year. 


American Journal of Numismatics and Bul- 
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letin of the American Numismatie and Archao- 


logical Society. This beautifully-printed month- 
ly is published by the Society whose name it bears, 
under the editorial control of Professor Charles 
E. Anthon and Mr. Joseph N. T. Levick. It is 
devoted mainly to Numismatics; and it contains 
very much, on that subject, which cannot be found 
elsewhere. Terms $3 per year. 


The American Presbyterian Review, edited by 
Professor Henry B. Smith and J. M. Sherwood, 
has been enlarged, and takes its place as, more 
than before, emphatically a Presbyterian Review. 
‘* No other Review has an abler corps of Contrib- 
‘*utors ;” and no one can boast of an Editor pos- 
sessing greater abilities. Itis, besides, an aggres- 
sive work. It attacks, with vigor and ability, 
what it conceives to be error; and it defends, 
with manly resolution, what it conceives to be 
truth. It makes no abject plea for Peace, when 
that must be paid for at the expense of the right ; 
and we confess to a relislt when we see such men 
as Doctors Gillett and Hatfield facing those whom 
they conceive to be in error, and boldly calling 
things by their proper names. J. M. SHERrwoop, 
Publisher, New York. Terms $3.50 per year. 


The Old Guard, a monthly magazine, “ devo- 
‘*ted to Literature, Science and Art, and to the 
** Political Principles of 1776 and 1860,” what- 
ever the latter may be. In other words, it isa 
monthly, devoted to the most rigid interpreta- 
tions of the most ultra Southern Democratic 
school of politics; and in its mode of treating 
its subjects it knows no mercy. We are very far 
from approving either the leading doctrines pre- 
sented in this work or the way in which the Edi- 
tor ‘‘ puts” them before his readers ; but we are, 
nevertheless, free to admit that the work is con- 
ducted with marked ability and with a bravery 
which is worthy of a better cause. VAN Evrig, 
Horton, & Co., Publishers, New York. Price 
$3 per year. 


American Publisher & Bookseller, published by 
G. R. Cathcart & Hall, New York, is a monthly 
devoted to the interests of ‘‘the Trade.” It is 
conducted with good judgment and marked suc- 
cess; and, although it is not expected to do more 
than defend the booksellers against ‘* all comers,” 
it is sometimes somewhat inclined to have an 
opinion of its own, notwithstanding the counter- 
current from its advertisers. Asan excellent rec- 
ord of the various issues of the numerous book- 
houses throughout the country, it is indispensable 
to all who desire to keep posted in that impor- 
tant branch of business. Terms $1.50 per year. 


[We have been prevented from completing our 


notices of New Publications; and they are there- 
fore necessarily laid over until the May number. ] 





